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Take the wheel of a °49 Ford— 
that’s the way, the only way, to get 
that New Ford ‘‘Feel’’! 


The feel of comfort you get from 
Ford’s famous “‘Mid Ship” Ride . . . the 
ride that’s cushioned by Ford’s new 
“Hydra-Coil” Springs in front, new 
“Para-Flex” Springs in the rear! (And 
remember, Ford gives you more hip and 
shoulder room than any other car in its 
field.) 


The feel of safety you get from Ford’s 
35% easier acting King-Size Brakes and 
the wonderful solidity of Ford’s heavy- 
gauge steel “Lifeguard” Body! 

The feel of power from the new Ford 
engines—either the 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 
h.p. Six. Yes, you'll agree that Ford has a 
new “‘feel”’ of its own... unlike that of 
any car you ever drove. 


Awarded the Fashion Academy Gold Medal 
as the ‘“‘Fashion Car of the Year’ 





But wait—try the new Ford equipped 
with the Ford Overdrive*! Here’s a 
new sensation that peaks up the Ford 
“Feel” in a way that you wouldn’t be- 
lieve possible! 

Try the new Ford with Overdrive* today 
—it accents the new Ford “Feel” while it 
Saves your gas, saves your oil and saves 
‘your engine! 


Engine speed * 
42 m.p.h. 


2 Car speed 
60 m.p.h. 


What it does: 
When engaged it provides an automatic 
fourth speed or cruising gear ratio, which 
permits medium and high road speeds to be 
attained at greatly reduced engine speeds. 





There's a 


~— FORD'FEEL' 


How the Ford Overdrive 


accents the new 





What it is: You'll call it a “tip-toe mir- 
acle.”” Engineers call it a “‘simple automatic 
planetary transmission, combined with the 
regular three-speed transmission as a single 
unit.”” But read what it does! 





How it works: Let up on the gas pedal at 
any speed above 27 miles an hour and a 
miracle happens! You’re in fourth gear for 
cruising! Engine speed drops 30% while the 
car speed remains unchanged! The Ferd 
Overdrive* seems to give your car wings, it’s 
so smooth, so quiet and so free of, vibration! 

And should you require a burst of extra 
power, simply press through on the accelerator 
and you return to conventional third gear. Just 
as simple as that! 




















Many years ago, a disastrous fire 
was regarded as “an act of God.” It 
was taken as a matter of course. When 
a man’s home or business was de- 
stroyed by fire, it was considered no 
one’s affair but his own. He got sym- 
pathy, but little else. 

We have come to think differently 
—that fire is not an act of Providence, 
that nine times out of ten it need not 
happen. It can be prevented. 

We have come to know, too, that 
fire is not the concern of the unfortu- 
nate victim alone but of his entire 
community. 
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But while we have learned that 
most fires can be prevented, and just 
how to prevent them, we apparently 
have not yet learned to exercise the 
ordinary care that will prevent them. 
Our record in fire losses is a national 
disgrace, and an unsavory reflection 
on our intelligence and morals. Look 
at the figures—250,000 individual 
homes attacked by fire annually, al- 
most 700 every day . . . 49,500 stores 

.- - more than 30,000 factories .. . 
54,000 apartments and rooming houses 

. more than 27,000 garages and 
filling stations . . . 10,000 hotels ... 
12,000 restaurants and taverns ... 
2,600 churches . . . 2,400 schools ... 
1,200 hospitals and institutions! As- 
tounding figures! 

Even worse than the loss in prop- 
erty is the cost in human lives, for 
11,000 Americans die needlessly each 
year by fire, and more than twice that 
number are severely burned, many of 
them disfigured for life. 


kk * 
Need this be? Can this frightful 


loss in lives and property be pre- 
vented? The answer is obvious when 
you look at the reasons: 87,000 fires 
yearly caused by careless smoking 
alone, particularly smoking in bed, 
which accounts for the largest loss of 
life; 52,000 fires can be laid to misuse 
of electrical equipment and defective 
wiring; another 44,500 are caused by 
defective heating equipment and an- 
other 30,000 by defective or over- 
heated chimneys and flues. Children 
playing with matches account for 20,- 
800 fires and an additional 20,000 can 
be chalked up to the careless han- 
dling of inflammable liquids. 

Such fires need not occur; they 
cannot occur if each of us will exer- 
cise ordinary precaution and get in 
the habit of being careful. A good 
time to start this program of careful- 
ness is now, for next week (Oct. 9 to 
15) has been designated as National 
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Ta lking It Over by Graham Patterson 


Fire—Our National Disgrace 


Acme 


School fire. No deaths—luckily. 
Fire Prevention Week. To be fully 


effective, the rules of care we are 
urged to practice next week should 
be followed by all of us every day in 
the year. 
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Be especially careful about your 
home, for the lives of yourself and 
family, as well as your property, are 
at stake. Don’t let trash accumulate, 
especially in the cellar, attic, closets 
or such out-of-the-way places. Don’t 
bring gasoline or other inflammable 
liquids into your home for cleaning or 
any other purpose. Keep matches 
where small children cannot reach 
them. Cultivate careful smoking hab- 
its and, above all, never smoke in bed 
—you may pay with your life. 

Have your chimney cleaned regu- 
larly and, if it is defective, get it re- 
paired. Check the cords on your lamps 
and other portable electrical appli- 
ances, and, if they are frayed, have 
them replaced. Have the wiring system 
of your home checked. Be sure to dis- 
connect your electric iron when not 
using it. Never use a penny or piece 
of wire in place of a fuse, and be sure 
the fuse is the proper size. 

Remember that fire ever waits to 
strike, but you can outwait it—and 
outwit it—by care. 


Apical 


Publisher. 





BROKER 
Originally «a Vendor of Wine 


T= modern broker who engages in 
large-scale financial operations takes his 
name from a humble origin. Broker appears 
to be derived from the Old French broquier 
or brokier, a dialectal form of brochier “one 
who taps a cask in order to draw the liquor.” 
Thus, the broker was in the first place a retail 
vendor of wine. The first meaning in English 
was “petty dealer” or “peddler,” and from 
this lowly beginning the word has developed 
to its present dignity. 

Every day you use hundreds of words 
whose origins are as interesting and surpris- 
ing as this. You will find their stories in 


“The Supreme seuthority” 
Webster’s New International 


Dictionary, Second Edition 
“The MERRIAM- Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of the 
Merriam - Webster. 
This great reference 
book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions 
of a dictionary. It is 
truly the greatest 
single volume of in- 
formation ever pub- 
lished! Ie has 3,350 
pages, illustrations 
for 12,000 terms, and 
a total of 600,000 en- 
tries — 122,000 more 
than in any other dic- 
tionary. It is equiva- 
lent in type matter to 
a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. 207 experts in 
every field of knowl- 

contributed. It 
is ‘The Supreme Au- 
thority” in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 

iness and government 

offices—the only unabridged 
dictionary completely revised 
in three decades. See it at your 









bookseller’s or stationer’s. Mail cow for free 
booklet, “‘Interesting Origins of ish Words.”’ 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee 


FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins § 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 330 ef 
Springfield 2, Mass. Pi 
Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.” Also 
send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. { 


City Gs State. ...........20002.-s00r--ecrernesvonconscovesesssecses i 
fhe eee eee ee ee 





LOW PRESSURE 
EXCLUSIVE SEALED 
THRIFT UNIT 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Johnson on Security: I appreciate 
the honor conferred upon me by Partu- 
FINDER in printing my picture on the 
cover of the issue of Sept. 7. 

The question you raise “Will Arms 
for Europe Be Enough?” is a challenging 
one. To my mind, they will be enough to 
encourage our friends overseas further to 


brothers for the first American gasoline- 
powered auto. I have always thought that 
the Haynes was the first and exhibited as 
such in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 

THERON C,. Jack, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Subscriber Jack’s belief is under- 
standable: for many years the Haynes 
automobile carried the slogan “America’s 
first car.” Both the Duryea and Haynes 
early models (see photos) are exhibited 
at the Smithsonian Institution. The Mu- 
seum identifies the Duryea as having 
been run successfully in Springfield, 
Mass., in September 1893 (with a fric- 


strengthen the bulwarks of the forces of 
freedom against the devastating threats 
of communism; and that is the primary 
security objective of the United States 
today. 
Louis Jounson, Secretary of 
Defense, Washington. 
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Firsts in Education: In “The Co- 
lonial Look” (Education, Sept. 7) you 
accept the University of North Carolina’s 
claim to be “the oldest state university in 
the United States.” 

The claim has qualifications. The 
first state university chartered by a legis- 
lature was the University of Georgia. The 
Georgia legislature in 1784 set aside 40,- 
000 acres of land as an endowment for a 
university, issuing a charter the next 
year, 1785. The University of North 
Carolina was not chartered until four 
years later, in 1789. Its claim to be “old- 
est” rests on the fact that it got into 
operation (with a student body of one) 
in 1795, and the University of Georgia 
opening was delayed until 1801. 

Joun Mitvence Meics, Athens, Ga. 
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U.S. National Museum 


Successes. At Springfield, the Duryea... 


The 
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HOTTER, 


More on Health Insurance: Cur- 
rent thinking on National Health Insur- 
ance seems to follow a familiar pattern. 
During the Revolution, many conserva- 
tive citizens left the country because they 
feared a republic would result in chaos 
and the ultimate loss of their property. 
Later, reforms proposed by Paine and 
Jefferson were publicly derided. Both be- 
lieved that government existed only to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the 
people. The abolition of slavery, free 
public schools, co-education, and many 
other reforms and public services were 
unpopular when first proposed. 

Many of us believe that National 
Health Insurance would result in better 
medical care *for our citizens, better 
health, less unemployment due to sick- 


EL OIL” 





U.S. National Museum 


. and at Kokomo, Ind., the Haynes. 


ew, better eee 
burn *catalyt 


nelud 
but harder-to- 


tion transmission) and again in January 
1894 (with gear-type transmission). The 
Haynes’ first successful run took place 
at Kokomo, Ind., on July 4, 1894.—Ed. 


under ‘'Oil Burners.’’ Or write to the factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Cleft Palate Therapy: I was in- 
terested in your article “Closing the 
Clefts” (Health, Sept. 7) discussing cleft 
palates, largely because we have a child 
now past 3 who had a double cleft 
palate. This was in her mouth only but, 


“BURNS ANY...YES ANY 


DOMESTIC FU 


JOHN B. KENNEDY 
tells all about the amazing new 
Oil-O-Matic burner in his ‘Report 
to Home Owners.’ Ask your dealer 


for a free copy. 





ness and generally a better life for all. 
We must never become too dogmatic in 
our thinking, remembering that the only 
permanent thing in our universe is 
change. 


J. J. Meaty, Reynolds, N.D. 


First Autos: Your review of The 
Merry Old Mobiles (Books, Sept. 7) in- 
dicates credit belongs to the Duryea 


as she had no palate at all, it was of great 
concern to us. While feeding her was 
dificult during babyhood, we _ soon 
learned that patience and, above all, 
calmness around her were most impor- 
tant. When she was a year and a half old 
she had [the cleft] closed at Mayo Clinic 
in a very successful operation. She was 
just recovering from her operation when 
most children are saying many words but 
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we were careful to speak plainly and that 
has helped her speech. 

The past few months have shown 
great improvements, largely because we 
have learned three things. First, she likes 
to repeat the letters of the alphabet after 
us or spell words after us. This is a great 
game with her and I believe she gets 
about all the sounds for words this way. 
Second, we read that in schools for 
speech children are encouraged to blow 
soap bubbles. . . . We have had lots of 
fun with real soap and water this sum- 
mer. Third, we have found that a 10¢ 
mouth organ is fun and harmless and a 
great help... . 

Strangers can understand our daugh- 
ter when she talks and notice nothing 
wrong. This may not be the way experts 
will train a child, and at 3 it is hard 
to tell exact results, but we do not feel 
that a cleft palate is so hopeless. When 
she is older she will go to a special 
speech school to correct any defects she 
may have. 

NaME WITHHELD, —————, Minn. 


Salute to Hoover: Your excellent 
editorial (Along the American Way, Aug. 
10) in tribute to ex-President Herbert 
Hoover pleases me so much I must send 
my appreciative thanks. 

Joun S. Hirt, Atlantic City, N.J. 


e e Thanks for the interesting fea- 
ture on Herbert Hoover. It was a fine 
tribute to a servant of his country. 


Daryt E. Mastevter, Asheboro, N.C. 


Muskie Census: I read with inter- 
est your article “Fish Unlimited” (Sports, 
July 13). I am planning to fish in that 
part of Wisconsin this fall, and heard 
about this “experiment” [to determine 
whether unlimited angling would solve 
the problem of stunted fish in five lakes 
in the Highlands State Forest], but these 
are the first real statistics I have seen. 
I’m glad to learn that so far the project 
has had encouraging aspects, but still am 
wondering about the muskies. What is 
the latest on them? 

Lee J. Suietps, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


A PATHFINDER query brought the fol- 
lowing report on the muskie population: 


e @ None of the lakes included in 
the Five Lakes were top muskie waters, 
Escanaba Lake probably being the best 
of the five. However, approximately six 
muskellunge have been removed from 
Escanaba to date this year. The last fish 
taken measured 40 inches and weighed 
over 22 lbs. 

Apparently, the heavy fishing pres- 
sure is not disturbing the muskie popula- 
tion in this lake to date since almost all 
fish caught are over the legal size of 30 
inches. 

ArtHur A. OcHMckKE, Coordinator, 

ee Fishery Area, Woodruff, 

is. 


The U.S. & Big Business: Thanks 
for your editorial “Bigotry Against Big- 
ness” (Talking It Over, Aug. 10). I 
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IF your car feels like 746... itS time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





AT ¢ | 
CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS Longgp WH Me 


? 

Tough, long-lasting Marfak is made to take road punishment 
for 1,000 miles and more. Chassis bearings and friction points 
are protected all the way because Marfak resists squeeze-out, 
wash-out and shock. You know Marfak “sticks around” be- 
cause you feel it — in that “cushiony” driving ease you enjoy 
from one lube job to the 
next. Ask for Marfak lubri- 
cation today at your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had, 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 








Gi) Mecnteeze Really 
Opened My Eyes!” 


I’m in the market for a home freezer. 
“I’ve seen them a// and it’s a Deepfreeze home 
freezer for me! My husband and I saw the five 
new Deepfreeze models and he agrees with me, 
you can’t go wrong with more for your money! 
Larger capacities at new low prices!” 


We Must Have the Right Home Freezer! 


“‘We want the best. We know a Deepfreeze home 
freezer pays for itself with the money it saves. 
The Deepfreeze dealer proved this, and more! 

“Why...Icanshopjusttwiceamonth when / 
quality and price are right. I can cook and ra 
bake ahead. I'll have whole meals ready in \. ‘ 
minutes, instead of the long kitchen hours ~~” 


we all dislike. ( 
“T’ll save work, time and money with Ps, 
my Deepfreeze home freezer. < f% 
Ask your neighborhood C ies 
( 
é 
2 



























dealer today forthe 
*pays-for-itselt’ story.” 


LARGER CAPACITIES! 
LOWER PRICES’ 


4 
pe" COMPARE 
FEATURE forFEATURE 
314 @) 4m AOlOm-1eb 4 


SEPARATE FREEZING 
COMPARTMENT 


COUNTER-BALANCED LID 
STORAGE BASKETS 
STORAGE DIVIDERS 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


ICE CUBE TRAYS 
SERVING TRAY 


INTERIOR LIGHTS AND 
LID LOCK 









Other Models to Fit 
the Needs of Every 
Family. From 


$22995 10 $54950 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freezer 


[AAA AWAA 


Of Course TRADE-MARK REG U S 


It's Electric! hoy.) aed 1444.3 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET. Wornematera Manual” 


36-page book... with suggestions on homemaking, better living. Send 
10¢, name, address, to Dept. P-109, Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. SPCC SES ES EE ESEHEEEEEHEEEEEES 






DELUXE MODEL C-12 
12.3 Cu. Ft. Holds more S) AYASY oo enee 
than 430 Ibs. of and Installed. 


assorted foods. 
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agree with your reference to the advan- 
tages of mass production. ... 
Assury A. Botsrorp, Tacoma, Wash. 


e @ Government is not attacking big 
business. Watchfulness, so the big boys 
don’t crush the last few of the little ones, 
is well-placed. You forgot to mention the 
by-products of this bigness: John L. 
Lewis and all his imitators, who are prob- 
lems seemingly even too big for Govern- 
ment. 

There is a certain hollowness in big- 
ness and colossi that reminds one of the 
prehistoric Dinosauria; they finally per- 
ished due to the problems their own size 
created for them. 

Joun A. Bitrer.i, Chicago. 


Coffee & History: It’s an interest- 
ing fact that the prelude to your story 
“The Java Jump” (Nation, Sept. 7) 
seems to lie deep in American history. 





See 


Stamaty for Pathfinder 
“This way I can enjoy my coffee without 
spilling it.” 


According to William H. Ukers’ book, 
All About Coffee, George III may have 
made us a nation of “java” drinkers. Al- 
though tea and coffee had been used in 
the Colonies for about 100 years, the 
Boston Tea Party helped cast the die and 
patriotic Americans became a nation of 
coffee drinkers. 

The “king of the American break- 
fast table” has become a subject for song- 
writers and cartoonists. You might like 
to reprint this cartoon which I saw in 
PATHFINDER some time ago and which 
should strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of other dining-car habitues like 
myself. 

Harry WHITEMAN, Chicago. 


Evil Spirits & Exorcism: We were 
delighted with your truthful article 
“Devil in the Flesh” (Religion, Sept. 7). 
The last two paragraphs answered any 
sane person regardless of what faith. The 
days of nonsense such as the “ousting of 
a devil” have passed. .. . 

Viotet E. Escorrier, Binghamton, N.Y. 


e @ Your prejudice is thinly veiled. 
You give the last word to the men who 
failed to bring relief to the boy, but have 


PATHFINDER 





only a sneer for the priest who got re- 
sults. 
Rev. E. M. Freperick, Madison, 
Minn. 
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e @ If I believe in God, in a future 
life, and in good and evil spirits as 
clearly recorded in the Bible, then I don’t 
find it entirely impossible or absolutely 
doubtful. ... 

A. H. Gotpscumupt, Dakota, N.D. 
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e e I protest a remark in this story, 
namely, “. . . although one rule of exor- 
cism expressly forbids ‘everything that 
savors of superstition,’ another says that 
priests performing exorcism rites ‘should 
be vested in surplice and violet stole’ 
...” [implying that these garments are] 
endowed with mystic powers conducivé to 
the expulsion of devils. This apparel is 
accidental and in no way essential to the 
performance of the rite of exorcism. It is 
the power of God acting through the 
priest when he pronounces the words of 
exorcism which alone is responsible for 
the demon’s departure. 

Rosert Duane, New York, N.Y. 
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Church Schools: In regard to the 
Cardinal Spellman-Eleanor Roosevelt dis- 
pute, (Religion, Aug. 10), I gather that 
many otherwise fair-minded people are 
under the impression that Catholics are 
seeking support for their school system 
out of the public funds. 

All that they ask in the present con- 
troversy is this: When such non-religious 
services as bus transportation and medi- 
cal care are offered to the children of the 
country out of the public tax money to 
which Catholic parents have contributed 
their quota, Catholic children be not dis- 
criminated against because they attend 
Catholic schools. 

Religion has or should have nothing 
to do with such matters. As Justice Jack- 

. son said in the New Jersey bus case: “A 
policeman protects a Catholic, of course 
—but not because he is a Catholic: it is 
because he is a man and a member of our 
society. The fireman protects the church 
school—but not because it is a church 
school: It is because it is property, part 
of the assets of our society. Neither the 
fireman nor the policeman has to ask be- 
fore he renders aid: ‘is that man or build- 
ing identified with the Catholic church?’ ” 

It seems to me that this particular 
angle of the so-called “school-aid” bill 
has not been properly understood by 
most of our people. If it were, there 
would be very little controversy, I am 
sure. 

i I have too much confidence in the 
fair-mindedness of the rank and file of 
our non-Catholic neighbors to think for 
a minute that they would ever want our 
Catholic children to be discriminated 
against in such non-religious matters as 
bus and medical-aid services simply be- 
cause they attend Catholic schools. 

With all good wishes for the contin- 

ued success of your estimable magazine. 

Rev. THomas A. Laney, C.S.C., 

associate editor, The Ave Maria, 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Amazing new 
car comfort, 


safer driving — 
at LOWEST 
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PRICES! 


EXTRA! 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 
with 100% Outside Air Heat 


Simply add a low-cost Fresh Flo Kit to your 
Arvin 79 Car Heater and, presto!—you have 
your choice of either total outside air heat or 
recirculating heat, at an amazing low price! 
This full range control has many extra advan- 
tages. Outside air heat keeps all windows clear. 
Eliminates smoke and stale air. In heavy traf- 
fic, fumes from other cars can be avoided by 
switching to recirculating heat. 


ARVIN — Best Known Name in Car Heaters 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Columbus, Indiana 


Also makers of Arvin Radios, Television and Electric Appliances 


GREATER BACK SEAT COMFORT. 





The greatest thing in human comfort is 


ARVIN CAR HEAT! 


2-FAN DEFROSTING. Two currents of warm air travel 
straight to the windshield, keeping it clear in any weather. 


25% MORE HEAT than previous models. 


A double flow of heated 


air, from two 8-blade fans, travels all through the car. 


FAST, FREE HEAT, from hot water in the engine saves 
operating cost. 


SPECIAL FOOT WARMER sends ample 
flow of warm air direct to driver’s 
feet. 

FULL RANGE HEAT CONTROL. Multi- 
Speed Push-Pull Switch instantly 
regulates heat to amount desired. 


EASY TO INSTALL IN ANY CAR, new 
or old. 


HANDSOMELY FINISHED in gray lac- 
quer with red trim. Space-saving. 
Hugs the dash. 


AS LOW AS 
Defrosters at small $ 95 
additional cost. 


Quotes 
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Mary Garden. Donnas are not prima. 


Music is dying. It has fallen and 
there are no great composers and no 
great singers any more.—Mary Garden, 
famous former prima donna, now 72, 
starting on a lecture tour in U.S. 


Half the women in the country are 
short and it’s about time they were rec- 
ognized. — Jacque Mercer, Litchfield, 
Ariz., new “Miss America,” 5 feet, 4 
inches, 


The day of beating knowledge into 
children is past in Indiana. You can’t 
force education with a paddle.—Judge 
W. C. Dennis, Richmond, Ind., fining 


school teacher for assault. 


General MacArthur will continue 
to have the widest range of autonomy in, 
Japan. Theater commanders have the 
widest latitude without back-seat driving 
from Washington.—Tracy S. Voorhees, 
Undersecretary of the Army. 


If the policy of England is to keep 
on attempting to be the manufacturing 
center of the world, she is headed for 
ruin no matter what party is in control. 
... It is absolutely asinine for us to go 
any further with loans to England. She 
never will pay a cent of it because she 
cannot.—Rep. Usher L. Burdick (R.- 
N.D.). 


There have been persons in de- 
fense jobs who didn’t render a nickel’s 
worth of service. The waste has been ter- 
rific. So help me God, I pledge to stop it. 
—Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson. 


I grant that the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing many things the States 
should do and should have done from the 
beginning.—Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley. 


American history is taught [in 
England] as it impinges on British his- 
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tory. Consequently, students receive an 
incomplete and distorted view.—Eric J. 
Fisher, Harrogate School, Yorkshire. 
Most Americans are not tradi- 
tional wine drinkers. They cannot tell the 
difference by taste. They go by the label. 
—Peter Goggi, adherent of old-fashioned bod 


wine-making methods, Stapleton, L.L. 
=. f sil Gedaclinhy Right in pipes — right in papers! That’s why more 
ere 18 no residual raqdioactivi . e e 
hillediog sic burme of (sen? beak and more men are smoking choice, crimp cut Prince 
Today in Nagasaki, there is a grove of Albert — America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco. 


trees growing on the site over which the 
atom bomb burst in 1945.—Dr. John Z. 
Bowers, Atomic Energy Commission. 


It is evident that Federal aid and 
Federal subsidies programs almost en- 
tirely benefit the Southern part of our na- 
tion to the disadvantage of the North.— 
Rep. James T. Patterson (R.-Conn.). 


Mrs. Roosevelt, according to her 
own writings, does not accept the Bible 
as the literal truth—Dr. Walter A. 
Maier, Lutheran Hour radio speaker. 


The coming of the gasoline engine 
has removed the living spur [viz.: the 
mule] to expressive, non-blasphemous 
profanity until now only a pale substitute 
survives. The words are remembered, but 
the music has been lost.—/rving Plost, 
NLRB examiner, in Marion, Ind., hear- 
ing. 


Senator Mundt’s cigars make me N ‘ 
lonesome for a little pony I had back on YES, SIR! PRINCE ALBERT “AND PA. IS RIGHT FOR 
the farm.—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- IS RIGHT FOR MY 


Wis.). ‘MAKIN’ SMOKES, TOO! ITS 
A CINCH TO ROLL EXTRA- 
MILD, EXTRA-TASTY 
CIGARETTES WITH EASY- 


TO-SHAPE, CRIMP CUT 


PIPE! PA. SMOKES 
COOL AND MILD_ 
million radio sets.—William S. Paley, AND HAS A GRAND, 


There will be 18 million TV sets 
within five years, but there will also be 50 


chairman, CBS. 


RICH TASTE, TOO!” 


No matter what the conditions or 
which way we may turn, the Administra- B ee Mon be PRINCE ALBERT!“ 
tion seems always to be ready with a mane ° 
plausible reason for placing Government On Grabs FARM 
in the field of private enterprise.—Sen. os 


Irving M. Ives (R.-N.Y.). 





B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The choice, naturally mild tobacco'selected for use in Prince 
THE Albert is specially treated to insure against tongue bite for 
NATIONAL extra smoking comfort. And the new Humidor Top locks in 
crimp cut Prince Albert’s freshness 
JOY and flavor for greater smoking joy. 
SMOKE 








More Men Smoke 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


than any other 
tobacco 
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Ives. Uncle always gets into the act. | TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY”, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 
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" Congratulations-happy bi 
... (Say to . 


“Yessir, I feel pretty good. Got a birthday coming up— 

the 90th, in fact. Not mine—I’'m not that old. This is for 
the whole oil industry — we're celebrating 90 years of progress 
in petroleum. That’s why you see signs like this all over 
America— October 16th-22nd is Oil Progress Week. 


“*Progress?’ I see plenty of it. Selling oil and gasoline to 

the whole neighborhood gives me an idea of how everybody’s 
getting along. And it seems to me our business does a lot 

to help. Part of it is giving people better gasolines and 

fuels and lubricants. But more than that, I’m thinking of 
the quick repair job for a neighbor in a hurry .. . the 

road maps for a long-planned vacation . . . the extra-careful 
check-up of an old car . . . the dozens of small, friendly 
things that add up to the kind of service we like to give 
—and customers like to get. 


“You're getting more of that service—more and better oil 
products, too—every day. Competition sees to that. I 
compete with the fellow down the road to get and hold your 
business. Everybody else in the oil industry competes the 
same way ...in refining, transportation, production — 

and in research. 


“Our kind of rivalry keeps the oil industry—and the whole 
country—moving ahead. Makes a man feel good—knowing 
he’s part of something important. And when guys like me 
celebrate Oil Progress Week, it isn’t just the past that 
we're proud of. We’ve got a future to be proud of, too.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street - New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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The Cover. On Oct. 3 Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson will preside 
at the opening of the 160th year of 
the Supreme Court. How this Court 
decides major cases may affect the 
political futures of the President 
and many members of Congress. For 
an intimate glance at the Supreme 
Court’s quarters and the men who 
work there see: U.S. Supreme Court: 
160th Year, by staffwriter John Ger- 
rity, beginning on page 18. 

x *&* * 


This Issue. To most Ameri- 
cans, “modern” furniture and decora- 
tion mean something imported from 
arty salons in Paris and elsewhere in 
Europe. Actually, good modern de- 
sign has most of its roots in this na- 
tion, and is more truly American 
than the overstuffed plush that fills 
many U.S. living rooms. For a study 
of what modern is and how to judge 
it, turn to page 42. 

= = 


Next Issue. Now that China 
has gone the way of communism, in 
what directions does democracy 
move in the East? Where will the 
U.S. draw its line of defense? What, 
for instance, is our policy toward 
India? What will it be? PATHFINDER 
considers these questions in its Oct. 
19 issue. Read the story: /ndia: Our 
New Hope in Asia. 
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YOU MUST AVOID . 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or foks greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





pushing the President's bill to raise Cabinet members' salaries from 
$15,000 to $22,500, as well as other top executives' pay, they will 
run into a mountain of opposition from Virginia's Harry F. Byrd. Sen. 
Byrd has already lined up a solid bloc of votes to oppose the bill and 
has prepared an exhaustive study of all executives involved to get ev- 
idence that they don't need more money. 


A STRONG COALITION GROUP IN THE SENATE, headed by Ohio's Robert A. Taft and 
matic recognition of Franco Spain. They argue that a major gap will 
exist in the North Atlantic defense set-up so long as Spain goes un- 
recognized. 


Germany. More planes, tanks, radar equipment and ground forces will 
be added almost immediately to those now in the U.S. zone of Berlin. 


THE NEXT OFFICIAL U.S. OBSERVER TO VISIT CHINA AND THE FAR EAST will be Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, new Chief of Staff for the Army. He will leave next 
week for the Philippines, Japan, China (where he will talk to 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek) and India. 


MAJ. GEN. L. L. LEMNITZER, WHO FIGURED OUT THE LOGISTICS for the $1.3 billion 
military aid for Europe program, is slated to become the permanent 
representative of the U.S. on the 12-nation Security Council under the 
North Atlantic treaty. 


ONCE THE U.S.—BRITISH—CANADIAN TALKS ON CONTROL OF THE ATOM BOMB are finished 
and a permanent policy is decided upon, Under Secretary of State 
James E. Webb will again try to resign. Truman does not want to lose 
Webb. But, if he must, chances are good that he will ask Frank P. 
Graham, junior Democratic Senator from North Carolina, to fill the 


vacancy. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON IS GETTING SET to delimit the Navy again. 
As soon as the Navy Board of Inquiry has completed its investigation 
of the complaints behind the ill-starred B-—36 probe, Johnson is ex- 
pected to make his move. He will probably single out Navy aviation, 
and shoot to consolidate Navy land bases with the Air Force's bases. 








piling of strategic war materials, is strongly resisting pressure from 
the Commerce and Treasury departments to buy more Malayan tin and 

raw rubber to bolster the British dollar supply. The Board insists it 
has enough rubber and tin for military requirements and that, if it is 
to buy more, the White House will have to take up the fight to in- 
crease its appropriations. 


President Truman's urgent request and will soon announce his candida- 
cy for Senator from New Hampshire, running against Republican 
Charles W. Tobey. 5 


curities and Exchange Commission. The Ohio delegation to the Democra- 
tic National Committee, upon whom Truman is counting heavily to beat 
Sen. Robert A. Taft in 1950, is supporting George C. Rodgers, now a 
senior attorney at the SEC. The Texas delegation, however, is pushing 
Donald C. Cook, a Washington lawyer, and Truman is leaning toward the 
Texans. ; 

PRESIDENTIAL AIDE MATTHEW J. CONNELLY AND WILLIAM M. BOYLE Jr., chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, are beating the bushes to find a new 
man to head up Democratic publicity. By direct orders from President 
Truman, they must produce a man with a well-established record of 
party loyalty, and these are scarce in the newspaper world. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 





















Wh ’ . S th A : A huge orange-colored bill with a 
en youre in jou merica round, black spot near the end identi- 


fies this exotic bird as a TOCO TOUCAN. 


THE TRADE- MARKS 4 : — S xs ", The saGuar, a bold and 
OF NATURE. | mg 


identify these native animals 






dangerous hunter, is distin- 
guished by the black spots or 
rosettes (black spots within . 
black rings) which mark its 
yellowish coat. 


The BOA CONSTRICTOR is distinguished by 
its special color pattern — brown skin 
covered with many tan saddle-shaped 
crossbars that become brick red at the tail. 





The HONEY BEAR, or 
Kinkajou, is really a 
member of the rac- 
coon family. He is 
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Spider-like arms and 
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identified by his * » = iz legs distinguish the 
short, yellowish s, Wh b F SPIDER MONKEY, who 
brown fur, short legs re re en you Duy gasoune is a “skinny” of the 
and very long pre- . 2 ' monkey family. 
hensile tail. hes 
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There’s no mistaking } * i 
the GIANT ANTEATER. pal » — oS 
His tube-like snout and 
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long, sticky tongue are 
just right for licking up am or 


iia ge \a <6 identifies gasoline stepped up 
. » with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 
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OBTENGA MAYOR FUERZA MOTRIZ... 
is our good neighbors’ way of saying 


The tLama, South America’s ““Get more power.” The best way to do 
beast of burden, is easily . 
identified by its camel-like that is to... 
face. It is related to the ask for ‘““Ethyl’’ gasoline—high qual- 
camel but is smaller, has ity gasoline improved with ‘Ethyl’ 
longer ears, a more woolly ‘ P . ss 
ik dak inde nok teenie tie ,, antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient 
camel’s humps. that steps up power and i 
performance. “ = SS + SS 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Nation 





The Russian Bomb 


Soviet atomic discoveries speed U.S. 
arms aid for Europe—and un- 
derscore problem for humanity 


Summer was officially over last week 
—and so was America’s dream world of 
atomic security. 

That world had begun at 8:15 on the 
morning of Aug. 6, 1945, when the atomic 
bomb exploded over Hiroshima, Japan. It 
ended at 11 on the morning of Sept. 23, 
1949, when from the White House in 
Washington, D.C., came a terse announce- 
ment by the President. 

“We have evidence that within recent 
weeks an atomic explosion occurred in 
the USSR. 

“Ever since atomic energy was first 
released by man, the eventual develop- 
ment of this new force by other nations 
was to be expected. This probability has 
always been taken into account by us.... 

“This recent development emphasizes 
once again, if indeed such emphasis were 
needed, the necessity for that truly effec- 
tive and enforceable international control 
of atomic energy which this Government 
and the large majority of the members 
of the United Nations support.” 

Fools’ Paradise Lost. Now all 
the confident boasts about U.S. know-how 
and Russian stupidity, about U.S. produc- 
tion and Russian lack of it, about U.S. 
strength and Russian weakness were so 
much chaff on the wind. Four years of 
false optimism were ended—and with 
very little to show for them by way of 
preparation for this moment. 

Apparently—although there was no 
official explanation—American discovery 
of the Russian blast had come about 
through intelligence reports and delicate 
scientific instruments that could detect an 
atomic explosion no matter where it oc- 
curred. 

Perfecting and testing such devices 
was an important part of the A-bomb 
tests held last year at Eniwetok atoll in 
the Pacific. Best guess was that they work 
by detecting radioactivity borne world 
wide, after every A-bomb blast, by the 
steady winds of the stratosphere. Con- 
firmation might come from seismographic, 
or “earthquake,” recorders. 

But explanations of how the Rus- 
sians got the “secret” differed. South 
Dakota’s spy-hunting Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R.) spoke for some Red-scared Ameri- 
cans when he blamed it on “earlier and 
prevailing laxity in safeguarding this 
country against Communist espionage.” 
Sober scientists, who had .been patiently 
predicting since the first experimental 
burst at Los Alamos July 16, 1945, that 
Russia would soon have the bomb, point- 
ed out dryly that, just possibly, Russian 
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science and engineering skill might have 
had something to do with it, too. 

The President’s timing of the an- 
nouncement, confirmed by the Russian 
press last Sunday morning, also caused 
some conjecture. Some thought it was an 
attempt to head off a Russian propa- 
ganda offensive. Others thought it was to 
assure added funds for military aid to 
Europe. And some were convinced it was 
designed to win Congressional approval 
for complete sharing of atomic knowledge 
with Britain and Canada—because, as 
The Washington Post remarked editori- 
ally, “what is imperative now is full part- 
nership.” 

Somber Silver Lining. Full part- 
nership, in fact, might be the one good 
result to come from the new development. 
No longer could it be argued that it 
would broaden the target-area for Rus- 
sian spies hunting the big secret. And the 
only remaining U.S. “secrets” were tech- 
nical matters which the British and Ca- 
nadians were amply equipped to share. 

For the average American, whose 
wife, kids and home were now directly on 
the firing-line, the news seemed to bring 





Acme 
U.S. bomb. Russian counterblast de- 
stroyed 4-year monopoly. (SEE: Bomb) 


a shock, quickly rationalized by com- 
forting thoughts of the U.S. lead in 
atomic weapons and its presumably siz- 
able atomic stockpile (whose size no 
American outside the White House and 
the Atomic Energy Commission knows). 
This soothing reaction was speedily en- 
couraged by official spokesmen and others 
who carefully minimized Russian poten- 
tials, confidently predicted that it would 
be years before Russian production could 
be a threat to the United States. Gov- 
ernment scientists probably knew, but 
didn’t say, whether the Russian bomb 
had been a “primitive” (uranium) or 
“advanced” (plutonium) type. 

Only one top U.S. military man, the 
Air Force’s Gen. George C. Kenney, was 
sufficiently alarmed to call for an around- 
the-clock radar alert to protect the coun- 
try. Others kept quite calm. Frederick 
Osborn, chief U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, said 
the news should put U.N. discussions “on 
a more realistic basis.” Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley played golf. Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson, in the understatement 
of the week, cautioned newsmen not to 
“overplay” the story. 

Way Out? In the A-B-C confer- 
ences and in the U.N., men hoped the 
announcement would prompt a renewed 
determination to seek really effective con- 
trols. But adding up Russia’s sworn hos- 
tility to the Western World, her postwar 
imperialism and her apparent determina- 
tion to strike when ready, it seemed im- 
possible to overplay one basic fact which 
from now on would condition the lives of 
all the world’s two billion people: 

Never again would anybody, any- 
where, be really safe—unless men could 
somehow manage to use, with real suc- 
cess, the only real defense against de- 
struction: reason. 


MAP Under Way 


Seventeen hours before the Presi- 
dent announced an atomic explosion in 
Russia, the United States formally as- 
sumed the burden of arming the non- 
Communist world against the Soviet 
Union. 

By a vote of 55 to 24, the Senate 
completed action on the $1.3 billion au- 
thorization for the Military Aid Program, 
which was approved on Monday at a con- 
ference with members of the House. Now, 
all that was needed was the actual cash 
and the President’s signature and At- 
lantic defense could begin. 

Passage represented a triumph for 
the Administration, whose leaders suc- 
cessfully beat down all major attempts 
to amend the bill. Most powerful op- 
ponent was Sen. Walter F. George, who 
tried to cut $200 million from the $1 bil- 
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lion authorized for Atlantic area nations. 
Walter George was beaten 46 to 32. 

Other opponents were likewise over- 
ridden. Seventeen hours before the Presi- 
dent’s announcement, Majority Leader 
Scott W. Lucas shouted, “We've got 
the Kremlin stopped—got communism 
stopped. .. . We ought to keep it there.” 
Led by Senators Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) 
and John Foster Dulles (R.-N.Y.), a 
majority of the Senate felt the same. 

Spadework Done. To a consider- 
able extent, the final vote was simply a 
rubber-stamp for an accomplished fact. 
Four days before the Senate acted, the 
foreign ministers from 11 of the 12 At- 
lantic nations stopped in Washington on 
their way to the U.N. General Assembly 
in New York. In an hour they gave formal 
approval to months of behind-the-scenes 
planning, set up a “Defense Committee” 
and a “Military Committee.” With Britain 
and France, the U.S. was named to the 
“standing group” of the Military Com- 
mittee which would have final say on 
over-all strategic planning (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 21). 

If $1.3 billion and U.S. surplus 
equipment could do the trick, as Defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson said it could, 
Europe’s non-Communist armies would 
be reasonably well-equipped in three or 
four years. Whether Russia and the atom 
would wait that long was something on 
which one guess was as good as another. 


Comment on the Times 


One hour and 14 minutes after Pres- 
ident Truman announced Russia’s atomic 
explosion, the International News Serv- 
ice’s transmission of the story was inter- 
rupted by an “urgent” message asking 
how many baseball fans had attended 
the St. Louis Browns’ home games this 
season. 
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Big week. Connally (L) and Dulles (R) back MAP as Herblock’s U.S. Atom, like Crusoe, finds he has co 


Congress: Mop-up Job 


Under constant pressure from the im- 
patient House, Senate leaders were grad- 
udlly getting around to serious thought 
about adjournment this week. 

The House had returned Sept. 21 
from its unofficial, one-month vacation to 
find that the Senate had completed ac- 
tion on only two major bills: reciprocal 
trade extension and military aid for 
Europe. 

After a conference with the Presi- 
dent—at which Harry Truman exhibited 
no particular urge to have Congress go 
home—Senate Majority Leader Scott W. 


Wide World 
. . « Defense Secretary Johnson sees no 
need for new plans. (SEE: MAP) 
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Lucas of Illinois and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas drew up a minimum 
list of “musts.” 

Money First. Priority went to ap- 
propriations, several of which, including 
those for the national defense establish- 
ment and for rivers and harbors projects, 
were still deadlocked in joint conference. 
Equally imperative was the Military Aid 
Program, given a new sense of urgency 
by Russian atomic bomb disclosures. A 
revised farm program was also called 
necessary, to head off the Republicans’ 
Hope-Aiken Act, effective Jan. 1 unless 
the Democrats could hustle up a substi- 
tute. Lucas has promised minority groups 
that the displaced persons bill would be 
considered too. And the minimum wage 
bill was still in conference. 

Some Congressional leaders were 
talking about an Oct. 15 adjournment, 
some said Nov. 1. It was beginning to 
look as if the eighty-first Congress, first 
session, was actually going home. 


Steel: Squaring Off 


After exactly 77 days of peace and 
painfully polite negotiations, which only 
once degenerated into a biting, name- 
calling “telegraph debate,” the bitter 
steel dispute last week had reduced it- 
self to a single issue: 

One million CIO steelworkers are 
entitled to old-age pensions, but who is 
going to pay for them? 

And if by Friday—the last day of 
the no-strike truce agreed upon at the 
insistence of President Truman—that 
question can be resolved, then the nation 
will suffer no crippling strike in any of 
its three basic industries this year. 

To that devoutly desired end, tower- 
ing, humorous U.S. Mediator Cyrus 
Ching, whose vile-smelling pipe has some- 
times seemed to anesthetize disputants, 
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gently nudged Big Steel operators and 
the steelworkers’ boss, Phil Murray, into 
resuming collective bargaining with hope 
of reaching a settlement. 

Emergency Exit. One possible 
means to peace was the proposal of one 
of the smallest steel companies, the Fol- 
lansbee Steel Corp., which employs only 
1,200 at plants in Follansbee, W.Va., and 
Toronto, Ohio. Follansbee offered to put 
up 6¢ an hour for pensions and 4¢ an 
hour for social insurance if workers 
would pay an additional 3¢ and 2¢. But 
the union rejected this plan, which would 
have been in full accord with the recom- 
mendation of President Truman’s fact- 
finding board for a 10¢-an-hour pension 
and welfare plan. 

Another pattern might follow the 
lead of Ford Motor Co., which offered a 
similar 10¢-an-hour package plan to 
United Auto Workers, also CIO. 

The union definitely had the upper 
hand. The Truman board had announced 
the principle that management should 
pay for pensioning the aged, just as it 
pays the cost of replacing worn-out ma- 
chinery. Phil Murray agreed. 

Flush But Firm. The union also 
had a great ally in public sentiment. 
Steel companies, which showed extra- 
ordinary profits in 1948 and the first half 
of 1949, could well afford to dole out for 
a pension plan, the fact-finders had said. 
The union insisted the threatened strike, 
originally scheduled for July 16, would 
not be postponed again. 

On the other hand, Big Steel agreed 
with its chief spokesman, Benjamin Fair- 
less, president of U.S. Steel, the world’s 
largest producer. Fairless claims a pen- 
sion plan should be contributory, that 
workers should pay for part of it—in 
line with principles embodied in social 
security and many existing private sys- 
tems, i.e., railroad workers and Govern- 
ment employes. 

Steel officials still had an ace in the 


Mediator. Ching gently nudged Murray (L) and Fairless (R). (SEE: 
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People’s Affairs 
“Through the 


twenty-two pro- 


grams [of foreign aid] devised in the 
first four years after VJ-Day we man- 
aged to spend $27.1 billion through 
June 30, 1949. This averaged approxi- 
mately $18.5 million per day .. . or 
$750,000 per hour . . 


. or $12,500 per 
minute ... or $200 every time your 
watch has ticked since the last gun 
was fired.”—Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Sept. 
21, 1949. 


The Government has taken in this 
fiscal year $7,868.310,028. 


The Government has spent this 
fiscal year $9,757,705,345. 





hole. If they refused to back down, the 
pressure would then be on Murray. He 
and Truman, seeing eye-to-eye politically, 
would go to any extreme to prevent en- 
forcement of the President’s injunction 
powers under the Taft-Hartley Act to 
avert a crippling strike. 

Tactical Price. There was also a 
booming political overtone. A good many 
steelworkers are not only CIO members, 
but also Ohioans. As such, they’re now 
engaged in a stiff fight to defeat Sen. 
Robert A. Taft at the polls in November 
1950, and they don’t want to alienate 
public sympathy. 

If peace comes, the settlement would 
bring two more fundamental problems: 

Future Wage Patterns. A pension 
plan for steel workers would establish 
the formula. for the fourth postwar round 
of wage increases. All unions would push 
for plans of their own. 

Industry-Wide Bargaining. So far, all 
negotiating to settle the steel dispute has 
been carried on by U.S. Steel, and “per- 
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haps a few of the other large companies,” 
a fact deplored by the Truman board. 
The big issue was how much longer must 
marginal producers follow the lead of the 
big five—U.S., Bethlehem, Inland, Repub- 
lic and Jones & Laughlin. 


CIO’s Sore Left Wing 


“We condemn these disrupters and 
traitors, who are acting as puppets for 
outside forces who wish to destroy demo- 
cratic unionism in the U.S.” 

Thus the left-wing leadership of the 
United Electrical Workers Union, CIO, 
sounded the opening note last week at 
its convention in Cleveland of an effort 
to drive a rival right-wing faction, headed 
by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, from its ranks. 

Then, at the climax of the stormy 
closing session, the administration un- 
expectedly adjourned the convention, 
with the leftists completely victorious. 
Delegates had re-elected Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, a stooge for Red-tinted Julius 
Emspak and James J. Matles, who have 
ruled the union for some eight years. 

Like other left-wing unions, the U.E., 
firmly entrenched in General Electric, 
Westinghouse and other radio and electri- 
cal manufacturing companies, has been 
in the CIO dog house for the past two 
years. When CIO policy favored the Mar- 
shall Plan and Truman in "48, the left op- 
posed the Marshall Plan and supported 
Henry Wallace. U.E. has been warned re- 
peatedly to follow CIO policy or suffer 
the consequences. 

Amputation. The Communists’ 
days in U.E. and the whole CIO are defi- 
nitely numbered. There were predictions 
last week that pro-Red unions would 
quit the CIO and form a new labor feder- 
ation. There were also many indications 
that all leftist unions—comprising about 
10% of the CIO’s 6,000,000 members— 
would be formally expelled at the Na- 
tional CIO Convention beginning Oct. 31 
in Cleveland. Prepared for the split, the 
parent unit would charter right-wing 
groups to form the nuclei of new organi- 
zations to replace the dissidents. 


Coal: Endurance Contest 
This week John L. Lewis and the 


coal operators, after the usual period of 
huffing and puffing, were sitting it out. 

And, also as usual, the 480,000 mem- 
bers of Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
were sitting it out, too. 

The strike followed a series of ma- 
neuvers by Lewis and the operators. Lew- 
is demanded a new contract increasing 
wages and boosting welfare fund benefits. 
Some operators were willing to extend 
the old contract for two years without 
wage increases, and without the increase, 
also asked by Lewis, from 20¢ to 40¢ a 
ton in welfare fund “royalty” payments. 

When the old contract expired June 
30, Lewis ordered his miners to work a 
three-day week. In retaliation, Southern 
operators stopped paying anything into 
the welfare fund. On Sept. 16 the fund 
trustees suspended all welfare benefits 
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to the miners. And last week the UMW, 
with a cry of “no welfare, no work,” 
went out on strike in what Lewis blandly 
called a “spontaneous” protest. 

Other Angles. Recriminations were 
bitter on both sides. The operators, point- 
ing out that a 65-day supply of soft coal 
was stockpiled above ground, said Lewis 
wanted a strike until enough of the coal 
had been exhausted to enable him to 
“pressure” the owners into a new con- 
tract. Lewis snapped back that the oper- 
ators were stalling to see what kind of 
contract the steel industry gave the 
United Steel Workers. There was at 
least a possibility that both were right. 


C.P. on Trial: Last Act 


Testimony in the marathon trial of 
11 arrogant and argumentative U.S. Com- 
munist leaders, accused of conspiracy to 
advocate overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force and violence, dragged 
through last Friday to a weary but wel- 
come end. 

Since the trial began last Jan. 17 be- 
fore long-suffering Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina in the somber Federal Court build- 
ing on New York’s Foley Square the 
Court: 

Sat 158 days, heard 50 witnesses, 
built up a record of 5 million words, re- 
ceived 761 exhibits, and sent five de- 
fendants to jail for contempt of court. 

The case is due to go to the jury of 
eight women and four men about Oct. 10. 


Fugitive’s Return 


The Air France manifest listed a 
“Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” When the trans- 
Atlantic plane landed in Boston last week, 
the couple cleared through immigration 
officials and were whisked away in a car. 

Then newsmen learned the real iden- 
tity of the Smiths. They were none other 
than Henry M. Blackmer, the Colorado 





ide World 
Homecoming. Blackmer returns after 


(SEE: Fugitive’s) 


25 years of exile. 
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Lewis. Once again John L’s miners are out on “spontaneous” strike. (SEE: Coal) 


millionaire who fled to France 25 years 
ago to avoid testifying in the Teapot 
Dome scandal of the Harding Adminis- 
tration, and his ex-opera star wife, Kaja. 

Deal. After a quarter century of 
self-imposed exile, the 80-year-old Black- 
mer was home to plead guilty to one in- 
dictment of income tax evasion. One 
other tax evasion charge and four of 
perjury Blackmer may have to fight since 
Federal Judge Orie L. Phillips refused 
to dismiss them until after he had studied 
the evidence for 30 days. 

Meanwhile, in Denver, where he will 
be tried, the wealthy banker, oil man and 
mine magnate was freed on $5,000 bond. 
If convicted on the charges, he might be 
fined $40,000 plus four years in jail. 


Liberty Money 


For the first time in 40 years the 
Senate last week voted the Army and 
Navy a general pay raise. From the $300 
million for bigger service checks, major 
generals will get raises up to $306.50 a 
month and privates first class, $8.40. 


GOP Starts a Furrow 


The most-mentioned name at the Re- 
publicans’ Middle Western farm rally at 
Sioux City, Iowa, last week was that of 
Democratic Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan. 

Brannan wasn’t there, of course, but 
his pie-in-the-sky farm plan to give high 
incomes to farmers through regulation 
and direct subsidies, and low prices to 
consumers through a free market, was 
the principal topic of discussion. 

The Sioux City meeting was called 
by the GOP high command as a formal 
kickoff in its drive to recapture the cru- 
cial Midwestern farm vote in next year’s 
Congressional elections. 
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Democrats, at their farm conference 
in Des Moines in June, peddled the Bran- 
nan plan as the Administration’s answer 
to what the farmer and the city working 
man both want. At Sioux City, Republi- 
cans used an entirely different approach. 
They offered no plan, but asked the farm- 
ers to come forward and tell the party 
what they wanted. 

Listen, Neighbor. They were told 
—in wide variety. The National Grange 
condemned the Brannan plan. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation asked for 
flexible price supports free of such direct 
subsidies as the Brannan plan provides. 
The National Farmers Union supported 
the Brannan plan. Ideas of individual 
farmers varied just as widely. 

The few party leaders who_ inter- 
rupted their listening to make speeches 
concentrated their fire on the Brannan 
plan. Said Iowa’s Gov. William S. Beards- 
ley: “Whoever the man or whatever the 
party, he who would trifle with this im- 
portant business by pretending to offer a 
program which promises all things to all 
people at the price of regimentation and 
excessive regulation, should be branded 
as a self-seeking politician and unworthy 
of the confidence of the American farm- 
er. 2 

Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska 
blasted the Brannan plan as “impractical, 
unenforceable, an economic monstrosity.” 

Rep. Clifford Hope of Kansas, co- 
author of the 80th Congress’s Hope- 
Aiken Act, due to become effective Jan. 
1 unless this Congress passes a new law 
to supersede it, called the Brannan plan 
“a direct effort to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s impossible campaign promises.” 

But unless and until the Republicans 
offer their own affirmative program, it 
was certain that the Brannan plan, for 
good or bad, would be the central issue 
in the 1950 campaign in the Farm Belt. 
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Taft’s 100 Days 


Fourteen months before election day, 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft last week was 
waging the hardest fight of his career— 
for his political life. 

From dawn to dusk, almost daily, 
the Republican leader who has blocked 
most of the Truman Fair Deal, and re- 
written the rest on his own terms, barn- 
stormed through his state’s 88 counties. 
In big towns and little towns, he told 
Ohioans unapologetically where he stood 
and will stand on all big issues, and lis- 
tened to what they had on their minds. 

Traveling Man. The exhausting, 
100-day tour, interrupted by a quick trip 
to Washington to vote against MAP, was 
Taft’s answer to the combined efforts of 
the Administration and of labor to “get” 
him next year. 

Indisputably, his defeat was the Fair 
Deal’s No. 1 political goal for 1950. 
Nothing else could give the Administra- 
tion program such a shot in the arm. 

Substantially affecting Taft’s future, 
too, is the referendum Ohio will hold 
next month on balloting. Republicans 
want to junk the ballot on which a single 
check beside a party symbol means a 
down-the-line vote for all party candi- 
dates. Instead, they seek a “Massachu- 
setts” ballot, requiring a vote for each 
office. 

With able and popular Gov. Frank 
Lausche, up for re-election, leading the 
Democratic ticket, Republicans figure the 
change might mean a difference of 200,- 
000 votes for Taft. For the same reason, 
Democrats are fighting the change. 


Finger on Charlie 


The man who wanted to daub the 
Panama Canal with illuminating paint 
was in the hands of the FBI this week. 

Charles Jean Drossner, 59, “noto- 
rious international swindler,” one of the 
“10 most wanted men,” was nabbed in 
Laredo, Tex. In the Bureau’s records 
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Lehman aid. Party leaders* hear O'Dwyer plug his candidate. (SEE: Smoke) 


were listed bad-check convictions for 
Drossner in Wisconsin and California, 
swindling convictions in Italy and France 
and desertion from the French Foreign 
Legion. 

Artful. Also listed was the episode 
which prompted the Mexican government 
to bounce him over the border: an at- 
tempt to persuade a group of Mexicans 
to finance a paint-job on the Canal in 
order to promote a phony paint company 
in which Drossner was interested. 


Campaign Smoke 


New York City’s wide and weird va- 
riety of organized political forces last 
week were working overtime in their usu- 
al role of confusing an otherwise clear- 
cut campaign. 

Both principals in the statewide race 
for the U.S. Senate were in agreement, at 
least, over the issues dividing them, and 
wasted no time in getting the campaign 
started on those terms. 

The issue was the Truman Admini- 
stration and its Fair Deal program. 
Democratic candidate Herbert H. Leh- 
man happily and wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed it. GOP incumbent John Foster 
Dulles blasted it as “statism.” 

Choose One. The issue, said Leh- 
man, is “fighting liberalism” vs. “stark 
and naked reaction,” with liberals hold- 
ing to the belief that “in a modern in- 
dustrial society, government must assume 
a greater degree of responsibility for the 
general welfare. .. .” 

Said Dulles: In its drive to set up 
an all-powerful, highly centralized gov- 
ernment here at home, the Truman Ad- 
ministration is acting in “flagrant disre- 
gard” of its own guiding principle in 
international affairs—that all-powerful, 
centralized governments are dangerous to 
peace and freedom. 

As the campaign warmed up, New 
York Democratic chairman Paul Fitzpat- 
*L. to R.: Angela Parisi, State Democratic 
Vice Chairman; John C shmore. Brooklyn 


Borough President; Paul Fitzpatrick, State Chair- 
man. 


rick optimistically predicted, in a White 
House steps interview, that former Gov- 
ernor Lehman would win a “landslide” 
victory with a 300,000 majority. New 
York’s off-year vote normally approaches 
5 million. 

But about half of that total comes 
from greater New York City, where this 
year a teeming hodgepodge of split and 
splinter parties, fusion movements and 
strange political bedfellows cloud all 
crystal balls. , 

Tangle. The liberals, while support- 
ing Lehman, were just as strongly fight- 
ing his ticket-mate William O’Dwyer as 
candidate for mayor, in favor of Liberal- 
Republican fusionist Newbold Morris. 
The Communist-party-line American La- 
bor Party, with Rep. Vito Marcantonio as 
its mayoralty candidate, and no Senate 
candidate, confused the picture further 
by endorsing some Republican local can- 
didates and having their endorsements 
accepted. 

The crux of the matter, therefore, 
is the embarrassing fact of which both 
sides are painfully aware: There are 
close to 500,000 Communist-party-line 
and fellow-traveler votes in New York 
which neither Democrats nor Republi- 
cans want to be caught soliciting, but 
which count up when added to the oppo- 
sition’s total. 


Supreme Court: 160th Yr. 


This Monday morning, five minutes 
before noon, a stately Negro will go to 
work. Gently, he will fit a black, faille 
robe to the stooped shoulders of a tall, 
sad-eyed man whose face is a shadow of 
past smiles. 

Then Frederick Moore Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States, will step 
through heavy, dark red drapes to take 
his seat for the opening of the 160th year 
of the Supreme Court. 

Far to his right will be Felix Frank- 
furter, hunching his tiny body forward 
from an oversized chair to see what is 
beneath him. To Vinson’s left will be 
Hugo Black, mildly quizzical as though 
he were wondering why Frank Murphy 
hadn’t joined him yet. Close at hand will 
be the newcomers, Thomas Campbell 
Clark of Texas and Sherman Minton of 
Indiana. And, as always,-not far from 
the center of the 30-foot, 10-inch bench, 
will be Stanley F. Reed, carefully pol- 
ishing his spectacles. 

Precisely at 12 o’clock will begin 
what may come to be known as Harry 
Truman’s Court. 

From that first “oyez”’ until 4:30 
o’clock Monday afternoon, 316 guests and 
members of the bar will be properly 
awed, and the ghosts of Jay, Marshall, 
Holmes and Cardozo will be properly 
pleased, while this Court observes its 
opening tradition. To the bar will march 
lawyers from Scranton, Pocatello and El 
Paso—each blessed with at least three 
years’ legal experience and $25—to be 
admitted to the greatest Court of the 
land. 

The Burden. Then the nine Jus- 


tices, comfortably housed in a massive, 
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$10 million Corinthian temple, will get 
down to cases. On the docket already are 
nearly 500 appeals, applications and 
writs—and there will be more. The Court 
works on a fortnightly basis. From now 
through May, so long as the Court is in 
public session, the first two weeks of 
each month will be devoted to hearing 
oral arguments. Then for two weeks it 
will draft and redraft opinions. On three 
Mondays of each month—judgment 
days”—it will announce those opinions. 

On Saturdays the Justices meet in 
their conference room to argue cases and 
to vote their decisions. At the head of 
a long table covered with black felt Chief 
Justice Vinson will sit, facing an old- 
fashioned gold clock and the only picture 
in the room, that of former Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase. There he will hear his 
colleagues’ votes—the junior Justices vote 
first, Vinson last—and dole out assign- 
ments. The job of writing the majority 
opinion he may give to anyone who voted 
with the majority. Minority opinions are 
usually written by the senior Justice in 
the minority group. The best and the 
easiest cases will normally go to old 
hands like Black or Reed or William 
Orville Douglas. The meanest, most in- 
volved will go to freshmen Clark and 
Minton—if they get any at all. 

In fact, the lot of these two, particu- 
larly Minton who is junior to Clark by 
46 days, will be a none too happy one for 
a while. Minton, for example, will march 
last in the formal procession. His $100 
robe will be closeted in the last of nine 
oak Jockers. During Saturday confer- 
ences he will sit at Vinson’s left—a dig- 
nified sort of errand boy who might have 
to deliver papers to his seniors and hop 
to the door should any hardy soul dare to 
knock. And if Minton’s hands are filled 
by menial chores, former Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark will find himself doing odd 
jobs. 

The Facilities. When they are not 
on the bench in their specially padded 
chairs or in conference, the Justices will 
work in their suites, which are arranged 
in a U-shape around the Court room. 
Each has three rooms—one for himself, 
one for his clerk (usually the brightest 
graduate of the Justice’s favorite law 
school) and one for his secretary. If he 
chooses to, he can bathe in an _ ultra- 
modern, glass-doored shower. If the judi- 
cial mind or body needs food, it’s avail- 
able in the Justices’ private dining room 
—or it can be brought to his desk. And 
if a weighty decision tires him, he can 
doze on his office couch. One flight above 
their offices are two libraries and if the 
citations they need aren’t there, they 
may use either the Congressional Library 
or the Justice Department’s. With these 
tools and pamperings, nine middle-aged 
men (their average age today is 58 years, 
8 months as opposed to 71 in 1937) in 
the next eight months will consider be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 cases as the Court 
of last resort. Of most of these, the na- 
tion will hear scarcely a word. But de- 
cisions on many, now entirely unpredict- 
able, could earn for the tribunal the 
label: Truman’s Court. 
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Unlike his predecessor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who tried in 1937 to unpack 
ancient judges from the Court and re- 
pack it with men like Black, Reed, Frank- 
furter, Douglas and Robert Houghwout 
Jackson, President Truman now has no 
legislation whose constitutionality he 
wants assured. 

The Sponsor. But it is also true 
that Truman (who, as Senator, said “I 
am not in favor of packing any court to 
obtain any special set of decisions any 
more than I am in favor of jury-fixing”) 
would not be unhappy if, for example, his 
appointees, Vinson, Harold Burton, Clark 
and Minton, were to rule against the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Nor would the Presi- 
dent be distressed if the Court decided 
there was nothing at all to the allegations 
that fraud had been perpetrated in the 
Kansas City primaries of 1946, 

And while they are still White 
House visions, Federal aid to education, 
a natiorfal health plan, civil rights legis- 
lation and a new labor law might some- 
day acquire enough flesh and blood to 
come to the Court’s attention. 

If any of these laws or cases were 
to be tested tomorrow in the room whose 
walls are adorned with the panels, “Di- 
vine Inspiration,” “Powers of Evil,” “De- 
fense of Virtue” and “Harmony,” not 
even the Justices themselves would risk 
a forecast of the outcomes. 

The liberal Roosevelt Court of the 
late 1930’s and the middle 1940’s ended 
in March 1947. Then the Court upheld a 
contempt conviction of John L. Lewis, 
who had refused to obey an injunction 
stopping his miners from striking. Since 
then, evidences of a trend to the right 
have increased. 

No longer does their liberalism take 
the shape of decisions which grant the 
Government greater freedom in economic 
fields. Instead, it is in issues involving 
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individuals’ civil liberties that liberalism 
shows itself. And almost uniformly—at 
least since Truman started appointing— 
the Court seems to have developed a 
healthy desire to let individual states 
legislate for themselves. 

The Guide-line. Nevertheless, no 
single Justice’s pattern is so fixed that 
his direction in any case can be plotted. 
Never before have precedents been in 
such low repute. Never has the Court 
seemed to adhere so rigidly to its cardi- 
nal principle of deciding each case on its 
own merits. Even the good-natured for- 
mer Klansman Black saw no paradox in 
disagreeing with the Court when it ruled 
that enemy-agent George Sylvester Vie- 
reck should be released from jail and 
later, during the war, in forgiving Ger- 
man-descent Bundists for urging viola- 
tion of the draft law. Jackson, who as 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue helped fight the Government’s case 
to constitutionalize the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act of 1935, sternly 
and frequently dissented when the Court 
upheld the Federal Power Commission’s 
right to fix rates. 

Frankfurter, who first gained fame 
for his courageous fight for anarchists 
Sacco and Vanzetti in 1921, and who en- 
visages himself as heir to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, blithely upheld an injunction 
against peacefully picketing Chicago 
milkmen in 1940. Vinson, President 
Truman’s closest friend on the bench, and 
Reed have maintained more steadily their 
coursé as middle-of-the-roaders. Douglas, 
about whom an associate said “Bill 
Douglas is the most uninhibited man 
ever to serve on the Court,” has been a 
heavyweight fighter along with Black in 
safeguarding individual rights. If a loose 
division of the Court had been made three 
months ago it might have lined up this 
way: Black, Douglas, the late Frank 


Murphy and the late Wiley Rutledge on 
the left; Vinson, Jackson, Burton and 
Frankfurter on the right; and Stanley 
Reed in the center. 

The Balance. But with Clark re- 
placing Murphy, and Minton, the 87th 
man to sit on the Court since it was 
founded in 1789, replacing Rutledge, a 
division is almost impossible to make. 
Regarded by friends as a conservative, 
Clark still will enter the Court as the at- 
torney who started more suits against 
big business than any other Attorney 
General. Also regarded by many as a 
champion of civil rights, he is recalled 
by longer-memoried observers as_ the 
man who effectively killed the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. 

Minton, the former Indiana Senator 
who practically carried Roosevelt’s abor- 
tive Court-packing plan on his shoulders, 
has little else to show as a weathervane. 
But warm friend to Truman that he is, 
no one could expect him to do anything 
but support the President’s plans for 
social benefits. 

Thus the nation will have to wait 
for the first judgment Monday after Oct. 
3 to learn much more than that “the 
Honorable, the Supreme Court... is now 
sitting’; that it has its nine members— 
and that it has a new name to make for 
itself. 


D.P.’s: Still a Gamble? 


This week, the Senate was expected 
to vote on admitting 134,000 more dis- 
placed persons into the U.S. than the 
205,000 Congress authorized last year. 

There will be lively debate. Both 
sides will point to some 80,000 refugees 
who have arrived in the U.S. since last 
Oct. 30. Their progress, or lack of it, is 
to a great extent the proof of the D.P. 
pudding. 

For this reason, PATHFINDER re- 
visited Kazys Balta, 37; his wife Danute, 
28: and son Raimundas, 7, Lithuanian- 
born displaced persons who were fea- 
tured as typical in the Nov. 3, 1948 issue. 

“IT do not bring millions to America 

. only the strength I would give to 
Lithuania,” Kazys Balta said before he 
left Germany. It was an understatement. 
When the family landed in New York it 
owned only vivid memories of Nazi and 
Russian terror in Lithuania, a _ few 
clothes, a fervent wish to become good 
Americans, and 60¢. 

Last week, 329 days later, the Baltas 
considered themselves typical South Bos- 
tonians. They earned a better-than-typi- 
cal $100 a week, had applied for citizen- 
ship and planned for a home of their own, 
next year perhaps. This is how they 
started: 

“The Lithuanian consul in New 
York loaded us into a taxi,” Kazys be- 
gins, flashing back to October 1948. “We 
were so excited that the city seemed only 
a sea of lights. At Grand Central Station, 
Catholic Welfare workers gave us $9. 

“We took a midnight train to Boston 
and slept most of the way. In Boston, 
our American sponsor, my uncle, John 
Kerisza met us in his car. As we drove 
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through West Bridgewater toward his 
home, littlhe Raimundas, watching the 
streets, yelled, ‘At last we are in Amer- 
ica.” We all laughed. He had remem- 
bered John’s address from the letters at 
the camp.” 

Job-Hunt. After the first jubilant 
days, when the Baltas ate Yankee pot 
roast and apple pie and got hearty wel- 
comes from Lithuanian-descent  well- 
wishers, the excitement wore off. Kazys’ 
first job was a disappointment. Ted 
Burba, who runs a nearby poultry farm, 
employed Kazys in building a four-room 
addition to his house, but work was un- 
steady and depended on the weather. 
Danute had to take a $20-a-week job at a 
garment factory. 

Kazys, a graduate of the University 
of Kaunas and a former bank official, 
knew he could and should do better. 

Late last year, he got a break—a 
job with a prominent auditing firm in 
Boston, Patterson, Teele & Dennis. 

The family moved to a lower-middle 
class district of South Boston, where they 
shared a friend’s $40-a-month apartment. 
The first day Danute enrolled Raimundas 
in the first grade at St. Bridget’s paro- 
chial school. On the way home she saw 
the Cable Rainwear Co. plant, asked for 
and got a job making raincoats. Her 
take-home pay now averages between 
$41 and $51 a week. 

Most of their friends are Lithuan- 
ian, many of them fellow-D.P.’s_ like 
Joseph Vacinskas, his wife and two chil- 
dren. Kazys and Danute sponsored the 
Vacinskas’ trip from Germany in August. 

Kazys and Danute spend most of 
their evenings at home, except for an 
occasional movie or church function. On 
Sundays they go sightseeing. Danute has 
an old sewing machine and plans to take 
a course in dressmaking. 

Kazys is studying accounting in 
night classes at Northeastern University. 
He hopes to become a CPA. 
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Paris: A week in France does not 
qualify one to express a decisive opin- 
ion about what the Marshall Plan has 
achieved in this country. I can report, 
however, that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration does not fail to 
seek to impress travelers from the U.S. 

Neatly tucked into my passport, 
when that necessary document was 
handed over by the State Department 
was a well-printed 12-page booklet, 
with cover, entitled “Information on 
the Marshall Plan for Americans Go- 
ing Abroad.” The booklet sets out the 
purposes of the Plan and notes and 
answers the principal Communist 
items of anti-Marshall Plan propa- 
ganda. 

It does not omit to state that 
“Our annual contribution amounts to 
more than $100 in taxes for every 
American family. For the average 
American Marshall Plan aid to Eu- 
rope is equal to about two weeks of 
his year’s work . . .about 13% of all 
the tax money he pays to the Federal 
Government. It’s expensive and bur- 
densome but fire insurance in a high 
risk area never is cheap.” 


* * 


I came to Europe along with 
about 170 farmers. They are paying 
their own way to see for themselves 
what conditions exist, as well as to 
see the countries and “sights.” Entire- 
ly independent and unsponsored, their 
trip was to be free from all “guidance” 
except for the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Express Co. in arranging routes 
and reservations. Some came by air, 
most on the S.S. Ile de France. 

When the ship docked late at Le 
Havre, three representatives of the Ec- 
onomic Cooperation Administration 
were among the first to come aboard. 
They included an “information man,” 
a still photographer and a moving pic- 
ture camera man. Disembarkation was 
delayed until morning. The three re- 
turned to the ship early, and accom- 
panied the farm party to Paris on the 
boat train. Upon their persuasion the 
entire party was rushed from the rail- 
road station to Eiffel Tower for a 
group photograph. 

Although late arrival had already 
greatly curtailed the period allotted 
for seeing Paris, and several antici- 
pated stops had to be omitted from 
the tour American Express had 
planned, time was found to deposit 
the party at 41 Rue du Fauborg St.- 
Honore for “a film show of the Mar- 
shall Plan in European agricultural 
countries.” After this several members 
of our party were invited to record 
their impressions by voice “for broad- 
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ECA tractor. Frenchmen are busy. 


cast to the United States.” 
* * * 


The first telephone calls I 
have received in Paris came from ECA 
offices, with invitations to “broadcast.” 
These invitations have been declined 
on the simple ground that I have noth- 
ing yet that seems important to say. 

I left the U.S. without making 
any of the journalists’ usual arrange- 
ments to interview high officials, either 
those of the countries to be visited or 
those representing the U.S. Their 
views are fully reported by others. 
ECA employes, however, have been 
prompt to inquire whether I am will- 
ing to be received by Mr. Barry Bing- 
ham, now chief of the ECA mission. 

No Frenchman—I have not yet 
talked with many—has mentioned the 
Marshall Plan to me. 

The foregoing account may. sig- 
nify no more than that the ECA, as an 
American agency in Europe, has 
brought with it the same plenitude of 
facilities for selling itself to the home 
taxpayers that every Government 
agency and bureau in Washington has 
provided for itself. I am curious to 
learn, however, whether the facts 
about American aid are being pre- 
sented with equally comprehensive 
vigor to Europeans. That is of first 
importance if Marshall Plan billions 
are to achieve their purposes, 


r * * 


One Frenchman yesterday said: 
“You may, if you wish, tell your 
friends that we French have more bad 
habits than good qualities. But do not 
say that we are not working. We are 
working hard.” 

That I am willing to believe. Nei- 
ther on farms, in villages, nor in this 
great city are as many idlers to be 
seen this week as can be noted at 
home. 
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Washington 
Talk 





Crystal-Gazing Cynic 


Probable course of the debate on the 


arms-for-Europe bill, as predicted by 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.): 

“Senator Connally will have the 
headlines on Monday. Senator Vanden- 
berg will have the headlines on Tuesday. 
Stomach ulcers will break out anew 
among the British statesmen on Wednes- 
day, and Lord knows what will happen 
on Thursday.” 
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Sen. Flanders. All clap hands on Thurs- 
day? (SEE: Crystal-Gazing Cynic) 


Numbers Racket 


Like everyone else in Washington 
this week, some of the nation’s smartest, 
canniest telephone operators were hoping 
Congress would quit and go home. 

The 70 girls who operate the 2,100- 
line Capitol Hill switchboard in a quiet, 
air-conditioned room in the basement of 
the New House Office Building, say they 
have the best telephone jobs in the coun- 
try. But after nine months of session they 
would like a slack-up. 

According to the switchboard man- 
ager, Nena C. Thomas, the board handles 
an average 55,000 calls a day, 2,400 of 
them long-distance. That’s quite a jump, 
she notes, from the days when the switch- 
board was housed in a tiny room in the 
Capitol. Then there weren’t more than 3 
or 4 phones on all of Capitol Hill; one 
operator could handle them all. Now 
only the mammoth board in the Penta- 
gon is larger than that on the Hill. 

Miss Thomas says Capitol operators 
soon become a part of the political life 
of Congress, since, besides handling rou- 
tine calls, they must keep informed on 
the business before each house. 
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Girl Friday. Thus, when there’s a 
quorum call and a hundred Congressmen 
call the switchboard to ask what’s up, 
the operators can tell them. If the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaderships want 
to round up their members for a crucial 
roll call, the switchboard takes over the 
job, each girl calling a given number of 
offices. To be able to tell the public 
what’s going on, they also keep posted 
on committee hearings. 

Congressmen appreciate the other 
“special service” performed by the 
switchboard. When a troublesome con- 
stituent telephones from out of town, the 
operator holds the call until she can 
check and find out whether the Congress- 


man wants to be “in” or “out.” 


No Eraser 


When Mrs. Georgie Neese Clark 
took office recently as Treasurer of the 
United States, she had not only to take 
the prescribed oath of office, but to sign 
a receipt for $27,424,541,375.7824— 
money in the Treasury for which she was 
legally responsible. 

Here is where the final 24¢ came 
from: Over a century ago, a company or- 
ganized in Tennessee to build roads sold 
bonds. The State of Tennessee bought 
one third of the bonds, including one 
valued at $1,666.662%, and later sold 
them to the Interior Department as an 
investment for Indian tribal funds. The 
bonds later were turned over to the 
Treasury, and Congress declared them 
Treasury property. 

After the Civil War, the Treasury, 
under orders from Congress, set up a 
commission to try to persuade Tennessee 
to pay off the bonds. But Tennessee 
brought a counter claim for damage done 
to Tennessee bridges by Union troops, 
and negotiations got nowhere. 

Finally, in 1912, Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham advised the 
Treasury it might as well forget the 
whole thing. But the bonds, with the odd 
24¢, still clutter up the Treasury’s books. 


Hablo Some Espanol 


A group of distinguished Latin 
Americans recently paid a courtesy call 
on West Virginia’s Rep. John Kee, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Assisting the chairman at polite 
small talk was his charming wife, Eliza- 
beth, who serves as his secretary. 

After Mrs. Kee introduced herself in 
her distinctive, Bluefield-learned Spanish, 
she received from most of the visitors 
attention beyond the call of courtesy. 
Then their conversation exposed their 
error—they had gathered from Mrs. Kee’s 
Spanish that she was a Senator. 

Chuckling, Kee refused to set them 
straight. He “yielded” to the Senator. 


Ugh! 


The great White Uncle’s handling of 
Indian affairs took a sharp rap from a 
copper-colored critic last fortnight. Nat 
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Paddy, chief of the Paiutes living on the 
Western Shoshone Reservation near Rid- 
dle, Idaho, wrote a long, legal-looking 
letter to the Interior Department’s Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

He condemned the Bureau’s long- 
range program to put the nation’s 393,622 
Indians on their feet economically so 
they could live like white men. 

Chief Paddy wasn’t so sure the In- 
dian wanted to be like the white man. 
Wrote he: Didn’t the white man’s radio 
and newspapers say there were 5 million 
white men out of work? That’s 13 times 
the number of Indians in the U.S. 
Weren’t 6 million white men criminals? 
And weren’t 8% of all white men insane 
or suffering from mental disorders? Forty 
times the Indians on U.S. reservations. 

So, the chief deduced, “White man’s 
ways do not provide very well for even 
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Kee. An unofficial Senator outranks a 
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House chairman. 


the white man.” His solution: Let the red 
man live his own life. 


High Compression I. Q. 


The small temporary quarters in 
which the Senate is meeting while its 
permanent chamber is being remodeled 
have provoked generally favorable com- 
ments from Senators. Last week Rhode 
Island’s Theodore Francis Green (D.) 
thoughtfully explained why. 

“Things move along better in a small 
chamber,” he said. “It’s much more inti- 
mate, there’s more real debate, our dis- 
cussions seem more intelligent—relative- 
ly, that is.” 


Class in Diplomacy 


The 23 college students were young, 
eager and intensely proud to have been 
chosen from 200 applicants for the first 
student seminar in State Department his- 
tory. 

For eight weeks, at their own ex- 
pense, these prospective diplomats had 
submitted to tours and lectures, conducted 
in the Department by veteran diplomats, 
and designed to give “the academic cir- 
cles of the country a more comprehen- 
sive picture of the State Department’s 
eh adc” 

Biggest thrill—sitting in on one of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s weekly 
press conferences—came shortly before 
the youths hustled back to college. 

“I’m glad you’re here,” Acheson told 
them. Then, reflecting, he added: “Don’t 
let it ruin your ideals.” 


Of Him, Just One 


“But I understood that you didn’t 
charge extra for alterations,” complained 
the mildly-irked customer who had just 
bought a suit from one of Washington’s 
more exclusive clothiers. 

“No,” answered the clerk, “we only 
grant that privilege to our established 
customers. You aren’t one.” 

“But I work at the State Depart- 
ment,” said the newcomer, seeking to 
establish his importance. 

“Lots of people do,” the clerk re- 
plied, unimpressed. 

The man tried again. “But I am,” he 
said, “a State Department officer.” 

“Lots of people are,” was the bored 
reply. 

“That may be,” the customer said in 
a new approach which effectively killed 
both the snobbery and the alteration 
charge, “but not all of them are Under- 
secretaries. I am. James E. Webb is the 
name.” 


Say When 


Predicting when Congress will ad- 
journ this year is risky business—but 
Colorado’s Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.) 
has a foolproof formula. 

“Tt’s going to be around the 15th of 
the month,” Johnson says. Asked which 
month, he shrugs and grins. 

“October, November, December,” he 
says. “You pick that.” 
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Mary MacArthur. Acting career ends. 


Honor Roll. The Men’s Tie Foun- 
dation opened National Tie Week with 
presentation of 48 colorful numbers to 
former haberdasher Harry Truman... . 
The Vatican announced that Pope Pius 
XII had named U.S. publisher William 
Randolph Hearst a Knight of the Order 
of St. Sylvester. . . . Ex-reporter, Coast 
Guard officer and Interior Department 
official Carl Skinner was named first civil- 
ian governor of Guam. ... The Rev. 
Frank Ruth won the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Liars’ Club annual tall story contest with 
his tale of the indestructible cat which, 
after being beheaded and buried, re- 
turned to its home carrying its head in 
its mouth. 

Something of a Record. UMW 
boss John L. Lewis was arrested by Har- 
risonburg, Va., police on speeding and 
illegal passing charges. . . . Three men, 
a Greek and two Egyptians, swam the 
English Channel in a single day... . 
Mrs Charles O. Harris, Washington, D.C., 
who was married at 11, became a mother 
at 13 and a grandmother at 30, gave birth 
to her fourth child at 34... . Fifteen-year- 
old Zack J. Walters Jr., Salisbury, Md., 
who weighs in at 104, landed an 83- 
pound channel bass with rod and reel off 
Cape Charles, Va., to set a new record in 
fishing annals. 

Travelers’ Return. Arturo Tos- 
canini, world-famous orchestra conductor, 
returned from a European vacation. .. . 
Ailing Princess Troubetzkoy, the for- 
mer Barbara Hutton, Woolworth heiress 
(right), returned home from a three-year 
stay in Europe. 

Necrology. Actress Mary Mac- 
Arthur (above), 19-year-old daughter of 
Helen Hayes and playwright Charles 
MacArthur, whose birth made theatrical 
history when her mother broke a contract 


on the claim that a baby was an “act of 
God,” died of bulbar polio in New York 
City. Other deaths: Mrs. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., 57, wife of the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, in New York after a long 
illness . . . movie stars Frank Morgan 
and Richard Dix and director Sam Wood, 
in Hollywood within a week . . . in Hat- 
field, England, Lord Queensborough, 88, 
former leader of the British Conservative 
party ...in New York, Will Cuppy, 65, 
humorist. 

Milestones. Ty Cobb, 62-year-old 
baseball immortal, and Mrs. Frances 
Cass, 39, took out a marriage license in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Ezio Pinza, opera 
singer and star of the sell-out musical 
South Pacific, became a grandfather. .. . 
Margaret Hastings, former Wac who sur- 
vived a plane crash and was stranded for 
47 days in a lost valley on New Guinea, 
revealed she was married in June to 
Robert C. Atkinson, Annapolis, Md., in- 
surance salesman. Georgians un- 
veiled a statue at the state capitol to the 
late Eugene Talmadge, former governor 
and father of present Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge. . . . Lowell Thomas, 57, author 
and news commentator, was seriously in- 
jured when thrown from a horse high in 
the Himalayas. 

Notables in the News. The late 
Supreme Court Justice Wiley Rutledge 
left an estate valued at $473. . . . Gen. 
George C. Marshall, ex-Army Chief of 
Staff, ex-Secretary of State, returned to 
public life as president of the American 
Red Cross. . . . Nathan Leopold, “thrill- 
killer” of 14-year-old Bobby Franks, in 
Chicago 25 years ago, won a reduction in 
sentence making him eligible for parole 
in 1953... . Garry Davis, who renounced 
U.S. citizenship to become a “citizen of 


the world,” was arrested in Paris on’ 


vagrancy charges. ... Mrs. Perle Mesta 
presented her credentials as U.S. Minis- 
ter to Luxembourg to the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte. . A Los Angeles judge 
ruled that movie star Errol Flynn owed 
his ex-wife Lila Damita $50,000—to pay 
income taxes on the alimony he had paid 
her since 1943. 





Barbara Hutton. Ill heiress returns. 
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The World 


A Pound of Cure 


Cripps and fellow-devaluators gird 
for battle as Britons grimly 
weigh exports vs. incomes 


There is a stop in the London sub- 
way named simply, “Bank.” A long es- 
calator disgorges passengers right up un- 
der the Bank of England, and out into 
the mile-square financial heart of Lon- 
don called “The City.” 

When they were out of office, Labor- 
ites jeered mightily at the “men in black 
coats who do something in The City.” 
But last week every Labor Party leader 
interested in keeping his job was pulling 
for the men of The City. For if devalua- 
tion of the pound, slashed by 30.5% from 
$4.03 to $2.80, is to succeed in reviving 
the flow of dollars Britain needs to stay 
alive, it will depend largely on the ef- 
forts of The City’s bankers, brokers, mer- 
chants and shippers. 

To Sir Stafford Cripps, tall, thin 
chancellor of the Exchequer and faithful 
tender of Britain’s tottering economy, fell 
the unhappy task of announcing the 
pound’s devaluation to the nation. He did 
it without once mentioning the word “de- 
valuation.” 

Although the move had been widely 
predicted outside Britain as logical and 
necessary, it still managed to catch the 
British people by surprise. An independ- 
ent member of parliament, W. J. Brown, 
writing in the London Evening Standard, 
said: “It was comparable to the effect 
produced on a pious church-goer by find- 
ing the vicar completely pickled in a 
pub.” 

Political Toll. Last week it was evi- 
dent that while Sir Stafford had devalued 
the pound he also had devalued his repu- 
tation. On at least nine occasions in pub- 
lic since January 1948, and uncounted 
times in private, Cripps had denied, 
sometimes heatedly, that the pound was 
to be devalued. The change in heart 
probably came at the recent U.S.-British- 
Canadian dollar talks in Washington. 

The British people, sick and tired of 
austerity, quickly discovered that while 
devaluation is intended to bring in more 
dollars it also is bound to bring higher 
prices. Britain buys 80% of its aluminum, 
33% of its copper, half of its zinc and a 
quarter of its lead from dollar countries. 
A good deal of its skimpy supply of meat 
also comes from the dollar area. Under 
the old rate of exchange it bought $264 
million worth of wheat a year from Can- 
ada. Britain now will have to pay out 
more dollars for all these commodities. 
Prices are bound to go up. 

Bread went up last week, but not as 
much as Cripps had forecast. The in- 
crease was a penny, from four-pence-ha’ 
penny to five-pence-ha’penny (about 514 
to 644¢). 

To frost a bitter cake, the Labor 
Party put out slogans like this: “Dearer 
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dollars or the dole.” It also sent out 
speakers to address rallies of unhappy 
Laborites. Shouted one speaker: “We de- 
valued the pound rather than devalue the 
man.” But such talk didn’t impress Brit- 
ain’s poor, who earn as little as $14 a 
week. 

Prime Minister Attlee’s government 
was up against a new political crisis. 
This week it had to fight for its life in 
the House of Commons. Since it had no 
way out, the government decided to force 
the issue at once. It presented a motion 
calling for a vote of confidence on the 
government’s new fiscal policy. The de- 
bate would be hot, especially on Wednes- 
day, when Winston Churchill was sched- 
uled to speak. His Conservative Party has 
spent nearly $3 million in the last three 
years in its long-range fight to get back 
into power. Nor will it pass up this op- 
portunity to torment the Socialists. But in 
the end the Laborites’ comfortable ma- 
jority—393 of the 640 seats in the House 
—was expected to see them through. 

Waiting Game. Meanwhile, there 
is growing clamor in and out of the La- 
bor Party for the general election. Ac- 
cording to law, the party in power could 
delay the election until next July. But 
some factions want to go to the polls now, 
before things get worse. Labor Party 
leaders argue that it would be better to 
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wait until the devaluation program gets a 
fair test. 

Most economists think months may 
pass before the results show up in in- 
creased dollar imports. To start with, the 
30.5% cut in the exchange rate means 
that Britain will have to sell 44% more 
goods in the U.S. to earn as many Amer- 
ican dollars as it did before devaluation. 

Britain’s two biggest dollar produc- 
ers are tourists and Scotch whisky. This 
year, 130 million Americans have spent 
$72 million in Britain. After taxes, duties 
and shipping charges Scotch pays British 
distillers only about $1 a fifth. Other ex- 
ports to the U.S. include high-priced 
woolens and worsteds, automobiles, china, 
tractors, 

Last week American dealers cut 
prices on British-made products. Dunhill 
pipes dropped from $15 to $12. A Staf- 
fordshire dinnerware service for 12 sold 
for $38, down from $54.95. Austin deal- 
ers slashed prices up to $450, offered its 
most popular model, the four-door Devon, 
for $1,345 delivered. The former price 
was $1,595. In two days New York deal- 
ers sold 1,000 cars. Many ran out of 
stock. 

Long Pull. But really to bring in 
the dollars Britain must rack up mass 
volume sales. The British want to enter 
the American market with wallpaper, 
sportswear, brushes, saws, bulbs, enamel 
cleaner, adding machines, cutlery, etc. 

And to get maximum value out of 
any such effort, other changes are needed. 
Production-cost cuts would help. And 
grotesque mark-ups in retail prices 
should be ended. For instance, one item 
of British furniture which costs 35 shil- 
lings to produce, is priced in America at 
8 pounds, 10 shillings—a 385% mark-up. 

And above all, Britain must hold the 
line on wages. That may prove to be the 
toughest part of the battle. The general 
council of the powerful Trades Union 
Congress, representing 8 million work- 
ers, met Monday night with Cripps and 
four other cabinet members. But, after 
listening to Cripps’ arguments for two 
and a quarter hours, it refused to approve 
the government’s decision to lower the 
pound and keep wages frozen. The gov- 
ernment probably would be glad to oblige 
TUC, for the votes it would mean on 
election day. But it can’t. For if wages 
go up, so will the price of goods, and de- 
valuation will fail. 


Shrinking Fund 


No man was more pleased with Brit- 
ish devaluation of the pound last week 
than ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man. No man was angrier than the 
French Minister of Finance, Dr. Maurice 
Petsche. 

Hoffman hailed Britain’s action as 
“a dramatic evidence of earnestness of 
purpose.” Said he: “It opens the way not 
only for her but for Europe as a whole, 
to earn more dollars.” 

By Hoffman’s figures, Europe could 
balance accounts by selling an additional 
$2.5 billion worth of goods in the U.S. 
And that, he pointed out, is only 1% of 
the U.S. national income. 
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Sterling. The pound slumped to $3.50 after Britain went off the gold standard in 
1931. Last week it was devalued from $4.03 to $2.80. (SEE: A Pound) 


But France, which did not partici- 
pate in the Washington dollar talks 
which settled the pound’s devaluation, 
saw the move as a British scheme to cor- 
ner Western Europe’s trade. Minister of 
Finance Petsche called the new rate one 
of “commercial warfare.” To combat the 
British action, he proposed that France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and other 
countries establish a common monetary 
system to stabilize their currencies. 

Avalanche. Meanwhile, devaluation 
swept around the world. Twenty-four na- 
tions lost no time in following Britain’s 
lead. They were: 


Country Currency Old Rate New Rate 
Australia Pound $3.22 $2.24 
Belgium Franc .023 .02 
Burma Rupee .303 21 
Canada Dollar 1.00 .90 
Ceylon Rupee .30 a 
Denmark Krone .209 14 
Egypt Pound 4.183 2.871 
France Franc .00303 .0028 
Finland Mark .00625 .00431 
Greece Drachma .00010 .00007 
Ireland Pound 4.03 2.80 
Israel Pound 3.03 2.80 
Iraq Dinar 4.03 2.80 
India Rupee .302 21 
Iceland Krona .153 -106 
Jordan Pound 4.03 2.80 
Luxembourg Franc 023 .02 
Malaya Straits Dollar .4675 .3250 
Netherlands Guilder .3773 -2632 
New Zealand Pound 4.03 2.80 
Norway Krone .2015 14 
Portugal Escudo .04 .0348 
South Africa Pound 4.03 2.80 
Sweden Krona .277 .193 


At the end of the week the new Ger- 
man Federal Republic and Italy were 
talking about devaluation. Russia an- 
nounced the pound would buy 30.5% 
fewer rubles than formerly. 


Israel’s New Year 


On the eve of the Jewish New Year, 
David Ben-Gurion, the small, silver- 
haired, Polish-born prime minister of 
Israel last week made a radio progress 
report to the nation. 

Sixteen-month-old Israel, he re- 
ported, at the end of the Hebrew year 
5709 controlled 1.1 million more acres 
than the United Nations had allocated to 
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it in the partition plan of 1947. Ben- 
Gurion also cited other gains: Jewish 
population up 260,000 to 957,000; 130 
new settlements established; 88,000 more 
acres under cultivation. 

But the prime minister warned, the 
road ahead to “independence is strewn 
with snares and sorrows... .” 

High among the “snares and sor- 
rows,” he placed “our enemies,” the 
Arabs, “still active beyond our borders.” 
In the closing days of Israel’s first Knes- 
set (parliament), Ben-Gurion put across 
a program to meet any Arab future 
threat. It also was designed to recruit 
labor to till the soil. 

Soldiers With Plows. To maintain 
the Israeli army, which won a smashing 
victory over the Arabs in its first and 
only test, Ben-Gurion’s bill called for 
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the conscription of men between the ages 
of 18 and 26. The draftees will serve two 
years, the first on the farms, the second 
in the army. Provision also was made for 
a reserve of army veterans up to 49 who 
could be called to the colors in any emer- 
gency. 

Ben-Gurion also proposed that un- 
married women betwen 18 and 26 be 
called up for a year’s basic military and 
agriculture service. That put the program 
of modern Israel in direct conflict with 
ancient Hebrew religious laws which held 
that woman’s place is in the home. 

Led by rabbis, orthodox members of 
the Knesset fought conscription of women 
under any circumstances. They supported 
their arguments with Biblical quotations. 

Then Ben-Gurion, also freely quoting 
scripture, rose up to offer rebuttal. 

Sinful Britches. As he spoke he 
was interrupted by a bearded rabbi who 
recited a Biblical injunction against 
women wearing men’s clothes. Ben- 
Gurion’s retort was quick and to the 
point: “What makes you think,” he asked, 
“that a woman with a machine-gun is any 
more irresistible to a man than a woman 
with a typewriter?” 

The galleries roared with laughter. 
The opposition was licked. On the final 
vote, the conscription bill was passed 
unanimously. 


Glub! 


In Alencon, France, Henri Villette, 
67, last week threw a kitten into the 
water to drown it. He lost his balance, 
fell in, drowned. The kitten swam safely 
to shore. 


Moving Target 


Washington’s Blair House, where the 
U.S. houses state guests, last week was 
reserved for Riza Pahlevi, Shah of Iran, 
for the night of Nov. 16. President Tru- 
man will send his plane, the Independ- 
ence, to Teheran to fly the 30-year-old 
king of Iran to Washington. During his 
U.S. visit, the Shah, who was shot and 
wounded in an unsuccessful attempt on 
his life last February, will inspect farms 
and industries. 


Love that Hangman 


Hungary’s biggest treason trial since 
a Communist court sentenced Cardinal 
Mindszenty to life imprisonment ended 
last week. It ran true to form. Laszlo 
Rajk, former foreign minister and once 
the No. 2 Communist of Hungary, and 
five others were convicted of plotting with 
Americans and Yugoslavs to overthrow 
the Budapest government. Rajk was sen- 
tenced to death on the gallows. His com- 
ment, faithful to the Communist code, 
was: “I consider the verdict justified.” 

The trial served to widen the breach 
between Hungary, still subservient to 
Moscow, and the disobedient Marshal 
Tito. On Monday, Hungary branded 10 
members of Tito’s legation at Budapest as 
“spies and assassins,” gave them 24 hours 
to leave the country. 
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Two on the aisle. Britain’s Bevin and Russia’s Vishinsky, all smiles, attend opening of General Assembly where 


The Fourth Assembly 
When Hector McNeil, British Min- 


ister of State, arrived at New York last 
week on the Queen Elizabeth to attend 
the fourth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, he had a brief state- 
ment for the ship news reporters. “If,” he 
said, “Mr. Vishinsky wants to work, he 
will find 50 countries very eager to work, 
too.” 

Before the week was out, Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, smiling and friendly as usual, 
showed that he was willing to go to work, 
but only if his U.N. colleagues would fol- 
low the rules laid down by Russia. 

On opening day at Flushing Mead- 
ow, the Assembly, as expected, elected 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo of the Phil- 
ippines as president to succeed Austra- 
lia’s Herbert Vere Evatt. Only the five 
nations of the Soviet bloc, deserted by 
Yugoslavia for the first- time, voted 
against the 48-year-old anti-Communist 
campaigner and wartime aide of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, 
making his first address from a U.N. ros- 
trum, acknowledged that some of the 
problems before the Assembly (68 items, 
some old, some new, were on the agenda) 
were “of a terrible seriousness.” But, he 
said: “To the extent that we cannot solve 
them today, we must endure them; but 
we must never cease our efforts to over- 
come them step by step.” 

Trouble Spot. In a review of the 
U.S. policy on U.N. issues, Acheson 
called on Russia to “help us clean up the 
danger area on the borders of Greece.” 
Even as he spoke, the U.N. special com- 
mittee on the Balkans in a report con- 
demned Soviet satellite aid to the Greek 
Communist guerillas and singled out Al- 
bania as “primarily responsible for the 
threat to peace in the Balkans.” 

Vishinsky was a notable absentee 
from the floor during Acheson’s speech, 
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but he showed up in the General (steer- 
ing) Committee later in the day to lead a 
futile fight to keep the Balkans question 
off the Assembly agenda. In the end, the 
committee rejected his proposal, 11 to 2. 

Retort. The second major Big Five 
speech was made by a spokesman for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s beaten China (see be- 
low). Then Vishinsky got his chance on 
the rostrum. It was his first U.N. speech 
since he succeeded Viacheslav M. Molo- 
tov as Soviet foreign minister. And the 
man with the new job was not the Vish- 
insky of old. He kept name-calling to a 
minimum, spoke without oratorical fire- 
works. He took the usual digs at Russia’s 
“cold war” foes, at the Marshall Plan 
and at the North Atlantic Pact. And, on 
the day that President Truman an- 
nounced a recent “atomic explosion” in 
Russia (see page 14), Vishinsky accused 
the U.S. of plotting an atom war. But in 
the end he professed Russia’s desire for 
peace and called for a peace pact among 
the Big Five Powers. 

U.S. delegate Warren Austin issued 
a 26-word statement: “It is the same 
propaganda as before. As for the pro- 
posal for a Five-Power pact, I must have 
more information of its substance before 
commenting.” 


Sun-Red, Blood-Red 


Through Ts’ui Hsiang, the village in 
the Blue Valley, not far from the impris- 
oned city of Canton, swept awesome tid- 
ings last week. China, eldest Communist 
daughter of Soviet Russia, would soon be 
ready for her world debut. 

In Macao, wizened peasant farmers 
spoke in sibilant tones of the day that 
was not far off. The oldest and wisest, 
numb from the shocks of poverty, won- 
dered if this was the day—and the place 
in the world—their late, dreamy-eyed 
neighbor, Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chi- 
nese Republic, had promised them. 

From Shanghai, Soong Chingling, his 
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widow, had sent word that it was. Damn- 
ing the Kuomintang her husband had 
created, and her brother-in-law, Nation- 
alist leader Chiang Kai-shek, had fought 
to preserve, Madame Sun assured them 
that “this is the greatest era in the life of 
the Chinese people . .. We have rooted 
up feudalism and are traveling toward a 
new and brighter peak.” 

Big Words. From Peiping came 
news that Communist leader Mao Tse- 
Tung had already christened—or un- 
christened—that “new and _ brighter 
peak” the People’s Republic of China. 
And, he added, China, having “over- 
thrown both foreign and domestic op- 
pressors,” would work “bravely and in- 
dustriously to further world peace and 
freedom.” 

From Formosa, his feeble voice 
drowned out by the clamor of Communist 
victories in Inner Mongolia and the 
thunder of Red guns at the nearby port 
of Amoy, Chiang protested: 

Soong Chingling and Mao were false 
prophets. Only his Nationalists could 
honorably safeguard the freedom of 
China. 

From Flushing Meadow, New York, 
arose a grim, desperate echo of Chiang’s 
statements. Speaking in his native Chi- 
nese to emphasize the gravity of his mes- 
sage, U.N. delegate T. F. Tsiang pleaded 
with the General Assembly to regard the 
Chinese Communists as an instrument of 
Russian imperialism. 

Bold Front. Politely, but with 
marked coolness, Tsiang’s friends from 
the West heard his appeal. They knew 
that in a matter of days he would follow 
that appeal with a stern indictment of 
Soviet Russia and accuse her of foment- 
ing war in China. 

But this, they also knew, might be 
Tsiang’s last major effort to save his na- 
tion. Chances were excellent that on Oct. 
10—the 38th anniversary of Sun Yat-sen’s 
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Conquerer. Mao Tse-tung (center) at a “brighter peak.” (SEE: Blood-Red) 


revolution—the new People’s Republic 
would claim China’s seat at the General 
Assembly and on the 11 nation Security 
Council. 

Then the hot winds of bitter debate 
would split again the world organization 
for peace. And the cold winds of Com- 
munism would whistle through the Blue 
Valley to chill forever the ancient peas- 
ants’ lingering faith in Sun Yat-sen. 


With a Big, Red «P” 
Mir! La Paz! Béke! Peace! In 


Russian, Spanish, Hungarian, English, 
the Communist cry was for peace. 

In Budapest, Hungary, the second 
World Congress of Democratic Youth 
last fortnight wound up with one firm 
conclusion: its delegates, from all over 
the world, should work day and night 
against war—any war, that is, which 
is not on the Soviet Union timetable. 

The appeal to youth was fed into the 
party-line by Ranajit Guha, a representa- 
tive from India, writing in the /nterna- 
tional Cominform Journal.* He _ ex- 
plained: “In their plans for another 
world war aimed against the Soviet 
Union, the Anglo-American imperialists 
and their reactionary allies in the various 
governments of Western Europe have put 
the youth of the colonial and dependent 
countries on a priority list as cannon- 
fodder. 

“To this criminal plan of aggres- 
sion, the youth . . . say ‘no’.” 

Discord. A confusing note in this 
symphony of peace was contributed, how- 
ever, by an American delegate’s descrip- 
tion of “youths’” attitudes at the con- 
ference. In a letter reprinted in New 
York’s Communist Daily Worker, Dave 
Moore, identified as “Negro leader of 
Ford local 600 [United Automobile 
Workers-CIO]” noted, as conference 


*Its unwieldy title: For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People's Democracy. 


high points, “the Russian delegation 
singing their victory songs... . the 
Greeks in battle uniforms with their 
leader, Volorous, wounded 20 times, only 
27 years old. . . . the Chinese, who have 
six generals in their delegation, singing 
their battle songs. Then there was the 
Hungarian minister of war escorting an 
American Negro girl... .” 

Another American comment, printed 
before the conference in the Budapest 
Cominform Journal, left no doubt which 
nation was ready to lead youth into the 
ways of peace: “[we] strive to educate 
the U.S. youth in the spirit of unbreak- 
able friendship with the youth of all 
lands and in particular with its leading 
and advanced detachment—the youth of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Pink Fiesta. Grown-ups had had 
their day in Mexico City, last month, at 
the American Continental Congress for 
Peace. Sponsors’ names read like a full 
roster of North and Latin America’s 
Communist-liners. Leader of the U.S. 
section of the Congress was the familiar 
front-fixture, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, and 
the list of absentee sponsors began with 
Henry Wallace. 

Mexico City newspapers minced no 
words. Headlines called the Congress, 
simply, “The Communist Meeting.” 

Here again the line was clear; peace 
with a very special purpose. The speech 
of John T. Bernard, former farmer-labor 
Congressman from Minnesota, climaxed 
with “I also want to object to... re- 
marks which were directed against the 
Soviet Union because those remarks will 
only give aid and comfort to those who 
try to inflame war against the land of 
socialism, the main bulwark of the peace 
forces of the world. .. .” 

Just a few years ago Russia itself 
had turned down any claim to title as 
“Bulwark of the Peace.” In the issue of 
Moscow’s Literary Gazette for December 
28, 1946, Red authors were told, “we 
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Search for dead. Diver (left) seeks bodies as workers (circle) probe the wreckage topside. (SEE: 


must write of war so that the generation 
of young people which comes after us 
can love arms and be ready for struggles 
and victories.” 


Germany Starts Over 


Konrad Adenauer, 73-year-old chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany, and five members of his new 
13-man cabinet climbed into automobiles 
last week in the capital city of Bonn. 
They drove across the Rhine and up a 
winding mountain road to the little town 
of Petersberg. They pulled up in front 
of headquarters of the High Commission- 
ers for the U.S., Britain and France. 
Once a hotel, the Germans call it “the 
Eagle’s Nest.” 

In an oak-paneled room, the three 
High Commissioners waited to greet Ade- 
nauer and his colleagues. The chancellor 
wasted little time with formalities. Read- 
ing slowly and carefully from a paper, 
he informed the commissioners that the 
new Western German state had been 
formed. 

The final step in formation of the 
Bonn government was taken the day be- 
fore, when Adenauer picked an all- 
rightist cabinet after a lot of backstage 
maneuvering. It includes eight recruits 
from his own party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, and several members new 
to public office. 

With Blessings. Speaking for the 
commissioners, France’s Andre Francois- 
Poncet announced the formal end of 
military occupation, in force for the four 
years and five months since Germany’s 
surrender. “At this very moment,” he 
said, the occupation statute was in effect. 

The occupation statute was drawn 
up by the U.S., Britain and France. It 
was approved at Washington on Apr. 8. 
It probably will remain in force until 
Russia sees fit to permit the drafting of 
a peace treaty for all Germany. 
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The statute gives the new state “full 
legislative, executive and judicial pow- 
ers.” But the Allied High Commissioners 
retain the right of veto and will continue 
to control Western Germany’s foreign 
affairs, displaced persons, disarmament, 
scientific research, civil aviation, news- 
papers, films, radio and television (in 
order to prevent a new Hitler from get- 
ting a start). 

Probation. On his visit to “the 
Eagle’s Nest,” Adenauer thanked the 
Allies for material help during military 
occupation and for assistance in forming 
the Bonn state. “We do not, of course,” 
he said, “possess as yet complete free- 
dom, since there are considerable re- 
strictions . . . in the occupation statute.” 
He hoped the Allies would be “liberal 
and generous” in making changes, to 
give the Germans greater freedom. That, 
replied M. Francois-Poncet, depends on 
“the scrupulousness with which the stat- 
ute ... is observed.” 


Tally Ho-Ski! 


As evidence of a decadent West, 
Soviet propagandists often point a Red 
finger at British fox hunting. Last week 
Londoners were chuckling over a report 
that the Russian embassy was shopping 
around for foxhound puppies. The re- 
quest, relayed to leading English hunts, 
specified two males and one female, six 
months old, unrelated and well-bred. 


Dockside Horror 


A secret hearing in the fire marshal’s 
office at Toronto last week sought to de- 
termine what happened in cabin 458 
aboard the luckless S. S. Noronic in the 
early morning of Sept 17. 

The tragic fire which turned the 36- 
year-old, 6,905-ton Great Lakes cruise 
ship into a flaming death trap was be- 
lieved to have started in that cabin, aft 
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of the promenade deck. The only ones 
who might be able to tell the facts, those 
who occupied 458, were among the 154 
passengers listed as missing. 

Officials of the Canadian Steamship 
Lines, owners of the Noronic, say the 
fire was started by a carelessly-tossed 
lighted cigar or cigaret. But crew mem- 
bers hinted at arson. Some said they be- 
lieved the fire started in a linen closet 
next to cabin 458. 

Nightmare-Probe. The first pub- 
lic hearing in the fire which claimed at 
least 139 lives was held last week at 
Cleveland. A coroner’s inquest took sur- 
vivors’ testimony. Most of the passengers 
aboard the Noronic, making its last 
cruise of the season to the Thousand Is- 
lands via Toronto, were Americans who 
boarded the ship at Detroit or Cleveland. 

The Canadian government this week 
will open its full-scale inquiry into the 
Great Lakes’ worst disaster in more than 
a century. Justice Roy Kelleck of the 
Supreme Court of Canada will head the 
investigation. 

At week’s end, as divers continued 
search for bodies, 47 of the fire-blackened 
victims remained unidentified. 


Everybody Bow 


President Juan D. Perén’s senate last 
week tore another page out of the Ar- 
gentine bill of rights. It passed a bill 
making it a crime, punishable by a prison 
sentence up to three years, for any one 
to show “disrespect” for government of- 
ficials. 


Love Will Find a Way 


The Royal Canaf@ian Mounted Police 
last week got their man and solved Can- 
ada’s third worst air disaster. 

On Sept. 9, a Canadian Pacific Air- 
ways DC-3, bound from Quebec City to 
Baie-Comeau, crashed, killing all 23 
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aboard. Among the victims were three 
U.S. industrialists, all officials of the 
Kennecott Copper Corp., and a Mrs. J. 
Albert Guay, 28, wife of a Quebec clock- 
maker. 

At the inquest, eye-witnesses said an 
explosion had preceded the crash. The 
mounties were called in to investigate. 
Last week in Quebec City they arrested 
Mrs. Guay’s husband, 32, and told this 
bizarre murder story: 

Guay and his wife, Simard, 28, sep- 
arated over his attentions to a pretty 
waitress. In July, Guay worked out a plan 
for killing his wife. First, he arranged a 
“reconciliation.” Then he suggested she 
take a plane trip to visit relatives in 
Baie-Comeau. Mrs. Guay, who liked to 
fly, thought it was a fine idea. 

Bon Voyage. Then Guay, a former 
munitions plant worker, made a time 
bomb, using sawdust, tape, the works of 
a clock, two sticks of dynamite and an- 
other explosive, “probably nitroglycer- 
ine.” On the day that his wife was to 
leave, he wrapped the bomb in a package, 
addressed it to a fictitious party in Baie- 
Comeau, gave it to a friend, Mrs. Marie 
Pitrie, with instructions to put it on the 
plane for Baie-Comeau. Five minutes be- 
fore the plane took off, Mrs. Pitrie ar- 
rived with the package, which, she insists, 
she thought contained a statue. 

Meantime, Guay had gone to the air- 
port to see his wife off. He took out 
$10,000 worth of life insurance on her, 
kissed her good-bye, waved happily as 
she climbed aboard the plane. 

Fifteen minutes after the take-off, 
over Mount Torment, the bomb exploded 
and the plane crashed. 


Royal Troth 


Thailand’s King Phumiphon Adun- 
det is a serious-minded lad of 21. Last 
week in Switzerland, where he is a stu- 
dent at Lausanne, he announced that he 
was going to marry a 17-year-old Siamese 
girl, Sirikit Kitigakara, daughter of a 
diplomat. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Split in British Labor 


London: Devaluation of the 
pound, which has reduced the dollar 
value of British currency by almost 
one third, is certain to have the most 
profound effects on English life. The 
political consequences are already be- 
coming apparent. The immediate effect 
here is to drive a wedge between the 
parliamentary leadership and the trade 
unionist rank and file of the Labor 
Party. 

* * * 

Decision of the Labor govern- 
ment to devalue the pound has prob- 
ably postponed the next general elec- 
tion in Great Britain. Instead of com- 
ing before Christmas, as had been 
expected, it is expected now to come 
sometime in the spring of 1950. A 
general election must be held at least 
once every five years. And the last 
one, which brought the Labor Party 
into power, was in July 1945. 

The Labor Party has gained a 
breathing spell by the decision to de- 
value. There is no point in asking for 
a decision from the electorate when 
everything is confused. But while the 
Labor government has bought some 
time by devaluation, it has also enor- 
mously increased the dissension within 
its ranks. 

*% % *% 

This became apparent as soon 
as the devaluation announcement was 
made, the night of Sept. 18. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Britain’s economic czar, 
then expressed the hope that the ac- 
tion would not increase domestic 
prices; that it would stimulate exports 
to the United States without material- 
ly raising the very high cost of living 
in England itself. 

But in the same broadcast Sir 
Stafford was forced to announce a rise 
in the price of bread from 4% to 6 
pence for the standard loaf, because 
English bread is made from imported 
wheat. In terms of devalued pounds, 
of course, all imports from dollar 
countries cost more than they did be- 
fore Sept. 18. 

On the following day the price of 
raw cotton also jumped, affecting the 
price of clothing. A coming increase 
in the price of cigarets, which, because 
of taxes already cost from three to 
four cents apiece in England, may be 
disguised by fitting a paper tip to each 
“smoke,” thus diminishing its tobacco 
content. Nobody is fooled very long 
by a subterfuge of that sort. ~ 


This upward pressure on the 
cost of living affects everybody in 
Great Britain. But it is especially re- 
sented by organized wage earners 
whose pay envelopes are no fatter 
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Higher costs. Headlines spell it out. 





than they were when the Labor Party 
came to power. 

The domestic policy of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps and the rest of the Labor 
Party leadership is not difficult to un- 
derstand. Their effort has been to hold 
down production costs, so that Britain 
can export, and at the same time to 
protect labor by subsidizing food and 
clothing, by extending social insur- 
ance and developing free medical care, 
and by finding employment for every- 
one. 

Now, however, the average work- 
man has become very skeptical about 
the value of all this socialist program 
to him. He has come to take subsidized 
food and free medical service for 
granted. He doesn’t see that he is 
better off for having his demand for 
higher wages turned down by a gov- 
ernment board instead of by a private 
employer. He does see that the price 
of everything except food, “utility” 
clothing and medicine is very high as 
measured against his earnings—and is 
going higher. 

* * 

For that reason, devaluation of 
the pound has greatly increased the 
criticism of Labor Party leadership by 
Labor Party membership. The Labor 
government is gambling on the hope 
that devaluation will stimulate British 
exports to the United States and Can- 
ada, thereby in the long run improving 
the economic well-being of everyone in 
Great Britain. But what the British 
workman notices is that he is being 
asked to work harder for the same 
small wage, while prices steadily are 
going up. 

So an increase of industrial un- 
rest in Britain is one certain result of 
devaluation. And the Communists 
here, needless to say, are working 
overtime to exploit the situation. 
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Home Free 


Last week Mrs. Hans Hornbostel, 
58, left Carville, La., with her husband, a 
retired Army engineer. Thus she ended 
six years’ imprisonment—three by the 
Japanese in the Philippines, three by her 
superstitious fellow citizens in the U.S. 
During the last stretch, her husband 
added an invisible cluster to his Silver 
Star (for heroism) by swallowing his fury 
and going quietly to live with her till her 
release. Reason for Mrs. Hornbostel’s 
confinement: in the Islands she had con- 
tracted a mildly contagious malady akin 
to skin tuberculosis, unpleasant but 
rarely fatal, called Hansen’s Disease or, 
sometimes, leprosy. 


Needless Needles? 
“IT AM A DIABETIC. 


“If I am found unconscious or be- 
having abnormally, my condition is prob- 
ably the result of an overdose of insulin. 
I am not intoxicated. Place sugar or 
candy in my mouth, but if this fails to 
revive me in 15 minutes, call my physi- 
cian or send me to a hospital.” 

Most diabetics carry a card with 
some such message, given them by a 
doctor in the hope that it will be found 
if the patient should fall in public into 
an “insulin coma.” The fact that they 
carry such cards has astonished Dr. 
Michael Somogyi, a biochemist of Jewish 
Hospital in St. Louis, Mo., for the last 
14 years. 

Why, he wondered, were the tol- 
erance levels for insulin never deter- 
mined accurately enough to guarantee 
correct dosages? In attempting to an- 
swer this and related questions, Dr. 
Somogyi, who is no M.D. but was once 
head chemist of the city laboratories of 
Budapest, studied 4,000 diabetic patients 
in St. Louis. 

He arrived at some _ conclusions 
which, when he presented them last 
week to the American Chemical Society’s 
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annual meeting at Atlantic City, stirred 
a storm in medical circles: Insulin in- 
jections, said Dr. Somogyi, are unneces- 
sary for virtually all adult diabetics. In 
the large doses—50 to 150 units a day— 
now given to many sufferers, insulin is 
harmful. Diabetic children do need in- 
sulin, he conceded, but rarely more than 
20 units a day. 

Hardly less sensational was Somo- 
gyi’s claim that the traditional diet of 
diabetics is wrong, though he pointed out 
that this conclusion had been reached 
some years ago by an English biochemist. 

Too Little, Too Much. Diabetes is 
a condition in which the body is unable 
to utilize the sugar it takes in, resulting 
in an excess of sugar in the blood. In- 
jections of insulin, the standard therapy, 
speed up sugar metabolism and lower the 
blood’s sugar-content. Dr. Somogyi 
claims, however, that too much insulin 
cuts the blood sugar down too far. This, 
in turn, stimulates the pituitary and 
adrenal glands to build it up again— 
usually too high. Thus the patient swings 
through exhausting extremes of too much 
blood-sugar and too little. 

To remedy this, Dr. Somogyi 
recommends curbing insulin doses and 
allowing the diabetic liberal amounts of 
protein and carbohydrates—which stand- 
ard medical practice forbids—but scanty 
fat rations. Fats, he contends, retard the 
body’s production of its own insulin. 

Overstated? Dr. Somogyi’s claims 
were promptly blasted as exaggerations 
by diabetics specialists. For them, Dr. 
Somogyi had a ready reply: Any quali- 
fied person would be welcome to observe 
the treatment as administered at Jewish 
Hospital by a group of young physicians 
who have worked with him. 





Brain-Blood Booster 


The patient brought into Babies’ and 
Children’s Hospital in Cleveland for sur- 
gery was a 4-year-old boy who was 
mentally retarded and had five to eight 
major epileptic fits a day. 

Usually doctors try one drug or an- 
other to stop or moderate the fits in such 
cases. There is little they can do, or- 
dinarily, about the mental retardation. 


Back of both troubles often lies the same 
basic defect: failure of the heart to de- 
liver enough blood to the brain. 

In Cleveland, however, three doctors 
decided the time had come to try to treat 
such cases organically, instead of just 
controlling the symptoms as best they 
could. They reasoned that if the supply 
of blood to the boy’s brain could be in- 
creased, the fits might be brought under 
control and his mental functioning im- 
proved. 

Re-routed Stream. To do this, 
they opened the child’s neck on the right 
side, exposing the carotid artery (which 
carries blood to the brain) and the 
jugular vein (which carries it back to 
the heart). Since vein and artery lie side 
by side at this point, it was possible to 
open both of them, sew them together. 
and then tie off the lower end of the 
vein. Thereafter, both vein and artery 
carried blood to the head, increasing the 
brain’s oxygen supply. Blood returned 
from head to heart through the remain- 
ing jugular vein on the left side. 

As a result of this operation, except 
for two seizures within a week of the 
operation, the boy has been wholly free 
of epileptic attacks, and his general be- 
havior indicates improvement in_intel- 
ligence. Tests showed that the flow of 
blood to his brain had nearly doubled. 

The 4-year-old is one of 37 pa- 
tients suffering from brain injuries re- 
sulting in feeble mindedness, convulsions, 
cerebral palsy and partial paralysis, who 
have been treated by this method. Four 
of the cases are reported in the current 
issue of the Journal of Pediatrics, and 
additional information about the others 
was given last fortnight by Dr. Charles 
F. McKhann, director of the hospital. 
He was one of the three specialists who 
devised the new technique; the others 
are Claude S. Beck, nationally-known 
brain and heart surgeon, and W. Dean 
Belnap. 

Field for Study. The three agree 
that their new procedure is “a new ap- 
proach to the problem rather than as 
an acceptable and complete solution.” 
But so far, more than half of the first 
group of 37 have been markedly helped, 
and there have been no deaths. 


Pathfinder 
Reverse flow. Patient before operation (A) has main artery and vein on each side of neck. To increase cerebral blood sup- 


ply, surgeon joins artery and vein on one side (B & C), and closes vein below union. Patient now has three arteries taking blood 


(SEE: Brain-Blood Booster) 
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Acme 


Dr. Burkholder. His mold drug may 
mean safety for children. (SEE: Kids) 


Wonder Drug For Kids? 


Mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
whooping cough. These are words which 
have always meant worry to parents and, 
in rare cases where complications occur, 
can mean even death for a child. 

For measles and whooping cough, 
serums and vaccines have been developed, 
making them less dangerous. But in many 
regions they are still common, and whoop- 
ing cough kills up to 25% of victims who 
are under 1 year old. 

Last week medical cireles were 
stirred by the possibility that all four 
so-called “childhood diseases” may be on 
their way out, or at least may have their 
virulence vastly reduced. The hope was 
based on experimental results with the 
spectacular antibiotic chloromycetin. 

This “wonder drug” was found in a 
smudge of Venezuelan soil by Dr. Paul R. 
Burkholder of Yale, researching for the 
drug firm of Parke, Davis & Co. It proved 
effective against epidemic typhus, typhoid 
fever, tick fever, undulant fever, parrot 
fever, virus pneumonia and a host of 
other inveterate killers. 

Longer List. Parke, Davis has since 
kept up a program of tests, making the 
drug available to doctors, including many 
who treat children’s diseases. 

Of the latter group, not all have re- 
ported back as yet, but those that have 
indicate that chloromycetin gives “en- 
couraging” results against measles, 
chicken pox and whooping cough. Against 
mumps it is less impressive, but this— 
in children—is the least serious of the 
four. 

There are still drawbacks to the gen- 
eral use of chloromycetin for these con- 
ditions. The tests must be completed, and 
results assessed by specialists. And the 
drug’s cost must come down. It is now 
priced at $1 a capsule, which can bring 
a course of chloromycetin therapy to $50 
or $100. 
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Science 


Chemistry’s Legions 


In 1876, 35 New York chemists got 
together to form an association. By 12 
years later they had mustered enough 
strength to adopt an official title: The 
American Chemical Society. Today, the 
ACS is the world’s largest body devoted 
to a single science. Of its nearly 60,000 
members, well over 10,000 convened in 
Atlantic City last week, to listen to 1,065 
papers presented in 151 sessions. 

It was the biggest meeting the So- 
ciety has ever held (at the last big one 
only 802 papers were delivered). This 
fact reflects the phenomenal growth of 
chemistry in the last two decades and es- 
pecially during and since World War II. 
The steel industry, often used as an index 
of U.S. strength, jumped its tonnage from 
57 million in 1928 to 85 million in 1947. 
But the chemical industry is in many 
ways a much better index; it multiplied 
its output by 322% in the same period. 

Weak Spots. From their talks, 
three preoccupations emerged: There are 
not enough high-grade professors of 
chemistry in the universities; “security 
clearance” is driving many good men 
away from Government assignments; 
basic research is being neglected. 

Linus C. Pauling, past president of 
the Society, proposed to do something 
about the first and third of these prob- 
lems. The time had come, he said at the 
opening session, for U.S. industry to raise 
a whopping sum—$75 million a year— 
and make it available for chemical re- 
search with no strings attached. 

Dr. Pauling warns that current gov- 
ernment-sponsored research aims mostly 
at “practical” goals. Hence he favors a 
National Science Foundation, to promote 
basic research. But he thinks industry, 
too, should share in keeping open an area 
of investigation where scientific truth can 
be pursued for its own sake. If it does, 
chemistry will continue to be one of the 
most rewarding occupations a_ bright 
young student can choose. 


Metal of Titans 


In 1791 the Rev. William Gregor, an 
amateur chemist, found a new element 
among the sands of Cornwall, England. 
A few years later it was discovered again, 
and named titanium, by Martin Klaproth, 
the German who discovered uranium. 

Except for a modest career as a 
paint- and paper-whitening agent, titani- 
um, despite its abundance (in eastern 
U.S. and Canada) and toughness, was 
thereafter a cinderella among elements. 
But last week, at an exciting ACS sym- 
posium in Atlantic City, there were signs 
that titanium is coming into its own. 

A silvery white metal in pure form, 
titanium is nearly as strong as steel and 
40% lighter. It resists corrosion better 
than steel or aluminum, heat better than 
aluminum or magnesium. 


The difficulty has been to get it in 
pure form. Klaproth named it titanium 
(after the Titans, Greek mythological 
giants) partly because of the strength 
with which it clung to other elements. 

Adapting basic research by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, du Pont chemists told 
how they now produce titanium in 400- 
pound ingots. They (along with re- 
searchers at Battelle Memorial Institute 
and elsewhere) have also learned to 
make alloys which improve its perform- 
ance. 

Light For Flight. They have also 
discovered one of its most likely uses: 
as a substitute for stainless steel in jet 
planes, which need lightweight yet heat- 
resistant metals. Stainless steel has been 
used where aluminum and magnesium 
have proved to lack the necessary resist- 
ance to heat. They point out, however, 
that titanium will not be usable in all 
engine-parts, since some need _ even 


greater resistance than titanium offers. 
Some other uses: Navy is intrigued 
with its resistance to salt water, Army 
with its possible bridge-building uses. 
But, all agree, these things must wait until 
the cost of the metal is greatly reduced. 





Remington Arms Co., 
Titanium strip. A new element for to- 
morrow’s airplanes. (SEE: Metal) 


No Hug, No Crinkle 


Housewives who never heard of the 
American Chemical Society will never- 
theless look neater and more svelte in the 
near future because of two discoveries 
reported to ACS at Atlantic City last 
week. 

Two chemists from the Philadelphia 
firm of Rohm & Haas Co. told of success 
in using formaldehyde to produce cotton 
and rayon dress fabrics that resist wrin- 
kles or creasing almost as well as wool. 
And Harris Research Laboratories of 
Washington, D.C., said they have about 
perfected a method of preventing “felt- 
ing”—bunching of the fibres—in wool, 
which will mean shrink-proof woolen 
clothing. 
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Bribe 


In the Soviet controlled city of 
Magdeburg, Germany, last fornight, the 
Communist Propaganda Bureau pulled 
off a stunt that would have taxed the 
ability of an Apostle. It got Communists 
to go to church. The lure: “to see 
whether the sermons being preached are 
of a democratic [i.e., Kremlin-approved ] 
nature.” The reward: opportunity for 
the Red churchgoers to recommend pun- 
ishment for any clergyman with a “re- 
actionary influence” on his congregation. 


Catholic Friars 


For two Roman Catholic orders— 
one mighty, one tiny—last week brought 
new milestones. 

In Washington, 24 priests of one of 
the best known of Roman Catholic orders 
were winding up the first general meet- 
ing of their order ever held in America. 
They were delegates from Dominican 
provinces all around the world. 

The years between the order’s found- 
ing by St. Dominic in 1216 and the Amer- 
ican meeting had been marked by some 
of history’s bloodiest religious contro- 
versies—and by some of its most brilliant 
religious thought. 

To many the order is best (or worst) 
remembered for its role in the Inquisi- 
tion which smouldered and flamed in 
Europe from the 12th to 18th centuries. 
Black-cowled Dominican monks had been 
familiar as prosecutors and executioners 
of “unbelievers” during those years. 

Actually, the order’s greatest role 
was one that indirectly shaped the course 
of modern history: reviving Europe’s 
crumbling, 13th century philosophies by 
introduction of the teachings of Greek 
philosopher Aristotle. 

Studies in Reality. Until the Do- 
minicans, led by their most famous mem- 
ber, St. Thomas Aquinas, fostered Aris- 
totelianism, the Western World was lim- 
ited largely to the thought patterns of 
Plato—that man, his nature and moral- 
ity were created simultaneously and that 
the body is prison of the soul. All world- 
ly objects, further, were held simply as 
“shadows” of a purely spiritual reality. 

From Dominican teaching of Aris- 
totle came the age’s first “modern” 
thoughts and what is today a near-law 
of Catholicism and of thought everywhere 
—that morality is a result of man’s crea- 
tion; that sensed objects are real in 
themselves; that there are laws of nature 
and of heaven and that both deserve re- 
spect. 

Graymoor’s Prayer. Some hun- 
dred miles to the north another order 
was celebrating also, but in comparative 
obscurity. It was the relatively small 
(100 priests to the Dominicans’ 8,000) 
order of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, 

At the order’s principle friary, Gray- 
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moor, at Garrison in southern New York, 
priests and lay brothers were marking 
the 50th anniversary of the order’s found- 
ing. When that founding took place it 
was of more importance to Protestants 
than to most Catholics. The founding 
father, Lewis Thomas Wattson, left the 
Episcopal clergy, along with 17 col- 
leagues, and finally accepted Catholicism. 

To The Hill. The reason had been 
shaping in his mind for years. In 1899 
Rev. Wattson and a few clerical friends 
took over an abandoned church and car- 
pentry shop in the Garrison hills and an- 
nounced they would remain there pray- 
ing and preaching for the reunion in 
Rome of all Christendom. 

After 10 years of carrying out his 





Bettmann Archive 


Father Paul. Prayer for reunion... 





Graymoor 
. + and the centuries-lighting work of 
St. Dominic’s followers. (SEE: Friars) 


promise against Episcopal opposition— 
and, finally, withdrawal of his right to 
preach—Rev. Wattson became Father 
Paul James Francis, Catholic abbot of 
Graymoor. Unchanged throughout the 
years, however, is Fr. Paul’s original pur- 
pose and the purpose of all the priests of 
Graymoor. The reunion for which they 
pray and preach, at Graymoor and in its 
missions, would be in the Eternal City of 
Rome and not in any Protestant realm. 


Peace Memorial 
The shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, 


in France, last week offered a cure for 
evil memories as well as bent bodies. 
Ready for use in a new altar at the 
shrine: a stone from the chapel of Nazi 
Germany’s dreaded battle cruiser, the 
Prinz Eugen. Said Lourdes’ Bishop, 
Pierre Marie Theas, “[the stone is] a 
symbol of the reconciliation of peoples.” 


The One-Church Town? 


Statistically, the Methodist Church 
seemed to be covering its rural charges 
like a clerical blanket. Of its 40,321 
churches, 75% come under the general 
heading of “rural.” 

Actually, however, it is the towns of 
2,500 to 10,000 population—included in 
the rural category—that have been get- 
ting the lion’s share of clergy-manpower. 
When the choice lies between supple- 
menting a town’s church-staff or sending 
another man out to be a circuit-traveling 
pastor for rural worshippers, the town 
too often wins out. 

With that problem, and a request for 
a solution before them last fortnight, 200 
pastors from small, eastern Methodist 
churches met in Lynchburg, Va., for the 
first of a series of conferences on the 
town church. 

Mixing Bowl Plan. Major solution 
offered by the Lynchburg conference was 
one likely to meet immediate objections 
in many a town. Nevertheless, it was like- 
ly to be the standard formula if none 
better was offered. 

The conferees agreed that, in gen- 
eral, towns of 10,000 or less population 
should be served by only one Methodist 
church building. The present practice, in 
many towns, of maintaining one church 
for “one side of the tracks” and another 
for the other side was felt to be too great 
a luxury in times of limited clergy man- 
power and increasing congregation mem- 
bership. 

Trimming towns to one church 
apiece would also, according to the con- 
ference report, make the church an “ideal 

. » mixing bowl,” removing social sta- 
tion as a qualification for worship at a 
particular church building. Where a 
town has too many Methodists for a sin- 
gle church, the conferees suggested mul- 
tiple services rather than multiple build- 
ings. 

Most important, the pastors agreed, 
the one-church-town principle would free 
pastors for the important assignment of 
riding the religious circuits through the 
rural heart of the nation. 
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Thought Control? 


Have teachers the right to indicate 
their choice of candidates in a school 
board election? 

No, said the Grand Prairie, Tex., 
high school. For doing so, five teachers 
whose length of service ranged from 6 to 
26 years were fired last April. But last 
week, the National Education Association 
backed up the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation, issued a thunderous “Yes.” 
NEA declared: “Political thought-control 
is unthinkable . . . Teachers have the 
right to keep the needs and problems of 
the schools before the voter.” 


John Dewey at 90 


John Dewey, dean of American phil- 
osophers, will be 90 years old Oct. 20. 

Ranked with Paine, Jefferson and 
Emerson, he has been influencing con- 
temporary thinking since 1887. His doc- 
trines have become commonplace in many 
U.S. elementary schools. Generally con- 
sidered the “father of progressive edu- 
cation,” he has been unjustly blamed for 
many of the extremes and abuses to 
which the progressive system has led. 

At 90 years of age—retired from ac- 
tiye teaching (at Michigan, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia universities), he is still alert men- 
tally and physically. Two new Dewey 
books* will be published next week, al- 
though the number of his books, articles 
and pamphlets has reached almost 1,000 
—enough to fill a shelf 15 feet long. 

Truth Is What Works. Essentially, 


Dewey is a pragmatist: all his writings 


*Knowing and the Known, in collaboration with 
Arthur F. Bentley ($4); The Wit and Wisdom of John 
Dewey ($2) Beacon Press, Boston. 





International 
Dewey. Still dean of U.S. philosophers. 
(SEE: John Dewey at 90) 
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stress the importance of practical results, 
not dogma or tradition, as the ultimate 
authority in knowledge. Education he 
looks upon as the “constant reconstruc- 
tion of experience,” rather than a prepa- 
ration for future living. Its aim, he in- 
sists, is “to mature and make effective 
the scientific habit of mind.” 

This, in turn has led to the slogan 
of the “progressive” system of education 
of “learning by doing.” Many Deweyites, 
however, have perverted this into what 
might be termed “learning by choice”— 
making the learning process dependent 
on the pupil’s temporary interest or curi- 
osity. 

The Rabbit Method. The late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, for 44 years 
president of Columbia, termed “progres- 
sive” education the “rabbit” type of 
learning, in which a child nibbles at his 
studies on a hit or miss basis. 

Actually, Dewey’s concept of free- 
dom in education did not mean absence 
of control or direction, or a complete 
break with conventional methods, as some 
of his followers have believed. At 90, as 
at 30, he is the champion of open and 
unfettered inquiry. Says Dewey: “It is 
less important that we all believe alike 
than that we all alike inquire freely.” 


Great Books on TV 


When, last year, Robert L. Simons, 
Chicago restaurant owner, sold five of his 
six “Hitching Post” restaurants to devote 
his time to promoting interest in the “100 
Great Books,” he could not have dreamed 
that at the end of the year many of the 
patrons of his one remaining restaurant 
would be coming in for philosophy as 
well as food. 

Last week, as a result of his role on 
a new NBC.-TV series, It’s a Great Idea 
(Wed., 8-8:30 p.m. EST), they were do- 
ing just that. Strangers were taking their 
personal problems to him; letters have 
been pouring in on him for advice. His 
protest: “They don’t know how dumb I 
am. I am only reading and discussing the 
Great Books to get as much as I can out 
of them.” To more than a hundred Chi- 





Chicago Sun Times 
Chicago panel.** For U.S. schools, an introduction to a question. (SEE: Great) 


cagoans, however, Simons has taken on 
the mantle of philosopher and friend. 

He is one of the regulars on the new 
discussion program sponsored by the 
Great Books Foundation. Other members 
include Chancellor Hutchins and Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler of the University of 
Chicago, Marshall Field Jr., and the Rev. 
John J. Cavanaugh, president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

School Project. Advent of the 
new NBC.-TV series, featuring the discus- 
sion of current issues in the light of the 
world’s greatest writers, revived last week 
a three-year-old plan for a closer _link 
between the Great Books plan and U.S. 
high schools. 

Thus far only three _ secondary 
schools—New Trier at Winnetka, IIl.;. 
Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis; 
and Winchester (Ind.) High School—are 
giving Great Books courses, although 
more than 50 other high schools have 
thrown open their doors to evening dis- 
cussion clubs. 

Outstanding U.S. educators last 
week hailed the new NBC series. Said the 
American Council on Education’s vice- 
president A. J. Brumbaugh: “A definite 
place, such as that held for many years 
by the Damrosch Music Appreciation 
Hour, should be set aside for a Great 
Books broadcast.” 

Introduction to “Why?” To 
Floyde E. Brooker, chief of the visual aid 
division of the U.S. Office of Education, 
the program was a weapon for invading 
the field of philosophy. “Sooner or later 
the average high school student will get 
around to thinking about the ‘why?’ of a 
lot of things. Here is an excellent intro- 
ductory course.” 

In Chicago last week, the Great 
Books Foundation, 58 E. South Water St., 
re-examined an old project. Purpose: to 
get into the hands of all high school stu- 
dents supplementary material on the 100 
Great Books. Hundreds of requests were 
already coming in the wake of the new 


NBC.TV series. 


“Left to right: Lynn A. Williams Jr., Marshall 
Field Jr., Wilbur C. Munnecke, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, Robert L. Simons. 
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Business 


How Big is Too Big? 


Perhaps none of the Government’s 
trust-busting activities can affect Amer- 
ica’s buying habits more directly than 
last week’s action to break up the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. PATHFINDER’s 
business editor, M. K. Wisehart, who has 
written on anti-trust matters since 1911 
when Attorney General Wickersham filed 
a dissolution suit against U.S. Steel, 
here digs into the implications of the 


A &P case. 


If the anti-trust suit against the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., filed 
last week by the Department of Justice, 
is successful it means the end of A & P 
as Americans have known it. 

Justice Department lawyers seek to 
split A & P’s great food empire (6,000 
retail stores in 40 states) into seven in- 
dependently-owned retail divisions. They 
also ask the Court to abolish the com- 
pany’s purchasing department, its field 
buying offices, its national meat, butter, 
egg and poultry departments, its tea-buy- 
ing department, its merchandising com- 
mittee and its manufacturing facilities. 

Though A & P has only 7% of the 
market, the Government charges it vi- 
olated the Sherman Anti-Trust law by 
monopolizing “a substantial part of trade 
and commerce and by restraining com- 
petition in food making and sales.” 

Among other Government charges 
are these: “. . . coercing suppliers to 
grant preferential allowances and re- 
bates,” undercutting competition in cer- 
tain areas and making up losses by 
higher prices in other sections. 

To The People. Company officials 
replied that, while they could profit by 
dismembering A & P and selling the 
parts, they would carry the fight through 
the courts to the American people. Other 
points in the company’s rebuttal were: 

“... The basis of this attack is that 
we sold good food too cheap . . . This is 
not just an effort to destroy A & P, but 
an attack on the entire system of efficient, 
low-cost, low-profit mass distribution 
which this company pioneered. . . . If 
the anti-trust lawyers succeed in destroy- 
ing A & P, the way will be cleared for 
the destruction of every efficient large- 
scale distributor . . . There is nothing 
even approaching monopoly here. . . . As 
every housewife knows the retail grocery 
business is the most competitive in the 
country and we do only a small part of 
it. . . . There is nothing in our opera- 
tions, or in any previous court decisions 
involving us ... to justify the dissolu- 
tion of A&P... .” 

The Government’s arguments for dis- 
solving A & P are essentially the same 
as used in its “criminal” action in 1946, 
when A & P was fined $175,000. In re- 
viewing this action, Harvard’s Quarterly 
Journal of Economics and the Yale Law 
Journal sided with A & P because: 
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A & P policies under Government at- 
tack have led to stiffer competition and 
lower prices in the industry; A & P rep- 
resents the forces of efficiency and com- 
petition; and the Justice Department’s 
victory, in effect, served notice that busi- 
ness firms must stop reducing costs and 
prices and do business in the same way 
as less competent competitors. 

Coupling the A & P suit with other 
actions, many inferred that U.S. industry 
and commerce have come to an historic 
turning point. With 125 anti-trust suits 
on file, the stage was set for a relentless 
drive, based on recent precedent-making 
court decisions enlarging the powers of 
Government officials to control American 
business. 

Some economists believe that certain 
anti-trust suits have been railroaded 
through the courts without adequate 
evidence to support the Government’s 
charges. These economists feel that the 
Supreme Court itself is assuming a politi- 
cal complexion favoring the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust views. They interpret 
Justice Douglas’s admission that “a judi- 
ciary seeks to write its social and eco- 
nomic creed into the charter” as meaning 
guidance and control of industry by judi- 
cial decision without specific Congres- 
sional legislation. 

Trust-Buster. They point out that 
Justice Tom C. Clark launched more anti- 
trust suits than any other Attorney Gen- 
eral since the Sherman Act was passed in 
1890. And they point out that Justice 
Sherman Minton, who wrote the Circuit 
Court’s opinion upholding A & P’s con- 
viction in the first of the two A & P suits, 
was nominated to his Supreme Court post 
simultaneously with the filing of the Gov- 
ernment’s second suit against the food- 
selling firm. 

And from the new Attorney General, 
J. Howard McGrath, formerly chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 





came this prediction last week: “Congress 
expects us to enforce the laws and we 
shall endeavor to do so vigorously. This 
should be evident from our filing the 
A & P suit.” 

All the big corporations now passing 
through the Justice Department’s wringer 
—some call it the atomizing machine— 
sweepingly deny offenses against the 
Sherman law. Among these are American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., the four big meat packers and 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. In the 
du Pont case, the Justice Department de- 
mands that the company sever relations 
with General Motors and U.S. Rubber. 

The Fight. Two views of bigness 
are in conflict. One holds that American 
business must be kept fairly small be- 
cause at some undetermined point it ac- 
quires enough power to make it danger- 
ous. The other view holds that low-cost, 
mass-producing industries have made 
America what she is. 

Boston-born, Harvard-graduated, 39- 
year-old Herbert A. Bergson, head of the 
Anti-Trust Division, is the Government’s 
main gun in trust-busting suits. This is 
his thesis: A violation exists when monop- 
oly power exists (power to fix prices and 
to exclude competitors). The mere exist- 
ence of monopoly power is a danger be- 
cause many small businesses are vital 
to a flourishing economy and a safeguard 
against both communism and statism. 

If it can be shown that a company is 
big enough to wield monopoly power, 
Bergson said, a suit will be brought, 
whether or not that power is used. Com- 
panies believed guilty of restraints of 
trade (price fixing, cartel arrangements, 
patent abuses, etc.) will be sued even 
though they do not have monopoly power, 
because “restraint-of-trade practices are 
the seeds of monopoly.” 

Bigness Bad? On the philosophical 
issue of bigness and monopoly power, 
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Herbert A. Bergson. The Government’s trust-buster is a gadget-mender at home. 
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Bergson’s opposite number is stocky, 
white-haired, 65-year-old Harold G. Moul- 
ton, president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. A student of U.S. industrial trends, 
he represents a group without political 
bias or affiliation, interested in the best 
use of the nation’s human and material 
resources and in the highest possible 
standard of living. 

Says Moulton: “Where actual mo- 
nopoly exists I am against it heart and 
soul. But I do not believe it was the in- 
tention of Congress that Government off- 
cials and the courts should have the right 
to decide that practices they do not like 
are illegal and how big a corporation 
shall be.” 

Under the direction of economist A. 
D. H. Kaplan, the Brookings Institution 
is engaged on a three-year study of Amer- 
ican industry. Its publication in three vol- 
umes—Changing Character of Competi- 
tion, Advantages and Limitations of Cor- 
porate Size and Big Business as Public 
Policy—will begin early in 1950. 

Moulton last week discussed the 
problem of monopoly power and bigness. 
He made these points: 

e © The power to break up compa- 
nies, because they are big, though they 
are not guilty of acts in restraint of 
trade, is the power of life and death. 

@ @ When Government officials or 
the courts assume the right to declare a 
practice illegal, because in their opinion 
it is undesirable, they are acting like 
a policeman who sees a big strapping 
fellow coming down the street. “You’re 
inherently a criminal,” the policeman 
might say. “True, you aren’t hurting 
anyone at the moment, but how do I 
know what you'll do when you get round 
the corner? Come along to jail.” 

ee Government officials cannot 
know ‘from their own experience what is 
the best size for a corporation. 

Self-Correcting. “Many students 
of economics think this question ‘How 
Big is Too Big?’ will decide itself,” 
Moulton continued. “Some believe, for 
instance, that when business gets too big 
for efficiency it will break down of its 
own weight. A company making steam 
locomotives, for example, might become 
so entrenched in its field that it ignores 
changing conditions. In that case the 
company might fail to develop Diesel 
locomotives and thus lose top place in 
the locomotive field to some more alert 
company such as General Motors.” 

Though Justice Department officials 
want to stop certain economic trends be- 
fore monopoly gets entrenched, Moulton 
thinks they should remember that this 
kind of interference with economic proc- 
esses may stop all kinds of things that 
are good for the nation. “We couldn’t 
have won World War II without big busi- 
ness,” he said. 

During Moulton’s studies for his 
recent book, Controlling Factors in Eco- 
nomic Development, he became impressed 
by the extent to which Government offi- 
cials, supported by the courts, have 
usurped managerial functions. The tend- 
ency has been, he found, for the control 
over our industrial civilization to lodge 
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in administrative agencies such as the 
Federal Trade Commission. “But what 
we need,” Moulton declared, “is not 
usurpation of power but regulation to 
control industrial activities that Congress 
has declared illegal.” 

Moulton argues that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be required to 
formulate for Congressional approval the 
practices which the Commission now 
finds monopolistic in character. 

“Several score offenses of this sort 
might be specifically defined,” he went 
on, “as the result of the last 30 years of 
experience. This has never been done. 
Hence, businessmen may find themselves 
prosecuted for things they did not know 
were illegal. If Congress approves FTC’s 
recommendations, they will then become 
the law.” 

What’s Legal? But Moulton does 
not want that list of offenses to be con- 
sidered permanent. He would have the 
law specify them as illegal for three or 
possibly five years with the specific un- 
derstanding that the list would then be 
reviewed and adjusted to changing con- 
ditions. 

“T assent to the view,” he concluded, 
“that when offenses are specified in this 
way it will put a lot of human inventive- 
ness at work to get around the law. Even 
so, it does not follow that we should 
leave it to young lawyers and officials or 
even to the courts to decide what prac- 
tices shall be penalized as ‘incipient 
menaces’ and what are permissible.” 

The case against du Pont typifies 
differences in viewpoint between the Jus- 
tice Department and many objective- 
minded economists. The Justice Depart- 
ment seeks to sever relations between du 
Pont and General Motors and U.S. Rub- 
ber. Bergson says du Pont, by holding 
23% of General Motors stock and 17% 
of U.S. Rubber, forces these companies 
to give du Pont the benefit of any patents 


they develop in chemical and paint fields. 

Another alleged du Pont offense con- 
cerns the refrigerant Freon. The Justice 
Department says that after G.M. de- 
veloped it du Pont claimed it. This re- 
sulted, Government lawyers charge, in the 
formation of Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., to 
manufacture Freon with G.M. and du 
Pont sharing control of the new company 
on a 51-49 basis. 

This sequence of events, as some 
economists see it, lacks all the sinister 
features seen by the Justice Department. 
They say that when Freon came along 
G.M. knew it was important but as the 
company was not in the chemical busi- 
ness it began looking for a producer 
and consulted with du Pont. Their deci- 
sion to organize a separate company to 
handle it was natural and innocent. 

Confusion. Economists also take 
issue with the Justice Department on an- 
other line of reasoning. The Department 
has adopted the view advanced by former 
Attorney General Clark that the lack of 
anti-trust action contributed to the rise 
of Hitler and Mussolini and is more or 
less responsible for the trend to statism 
in England. Says Bergson: “We think 
that a country which is susceptible to 
monopoly is susceptible to statism. It is 
easier for a dictator to take over a monop- 
oly than to take over 50 smaller coun- 
tries.” 

Here again, Moulton takes the op- 
posite view. “Clark and Bergson,” he 
maintains, “are confused when they say 
large concentrations of industry make for 
dictatorship. There were no large indus- 
trial concentrations in Russia, Turkey, 
Spain and Italy. The only instances that 
can be cited are Germany and Japan. 
South America, too, has dictators, though 
industrial concentration is lacking. The 
fact is that dictators find it easier to 
seize power in countries that are back- 
ward and undeveloped.” 
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Big talk. Harold G. Moulton (R) and A. D. H. Kaplan see nothing sinful in size. 
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“BUY NOW" VALUES 


Featuring America’s Most Popular Heaters 


Heats 4 to 5 Rooms, Costs Only $79.95* 
Get lots of heat for little money with this 
husky, handsome Duo-Therm ‘712”. It’s 
a full-size circulating fuel oil heater that 


radiates waves of spot heat, too, through 


Furniture-Styled Duo-Therm Sheraton— 
a 2-in-] heater value! Here’s the world’s 
first upright heater styled like fine period 
furniture—the Sheraton, by Duo-Therm. 
Graceful cabinet styling... rich mahog- 
any finish ... superb heating comfort for 





large, quick-opening doors. Big 14-inch 
Dual Chamber Burner. Special Waste 
Stopper sends extra heat to your home. 
Finger-tip control dial lets you order up heat 
like you’d tune a radio. A buy at $79.95* 





up to 5 rooms—for one low price! Gives 
you more heat from every drop of oil with 
exclusive Dual Chamber Burner. Has large 
heat chamber and humidifier—yet it re- 
quires very little floor space to beautify your 
home as it heats it! Priced at only $109.95* 


Douo-Therm is a registered trade mark of the Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright 1949 
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DUO-THERM EXCLUSIVES 


You get more heat from every 
drop of oil with Duo-Therm’s 
exclusive Dual Chamber 
Burner! Clean-burning, quiet, 
with no moving parts. Extra capacity for 
extra-cold days. Burns a lazy, floating 
flame which transfers heat to your home 
fast. Every Duo-Therm heater—and only 
Duo-Therm—has this amazing burner! 





You save up to 1 gallon of 
fuel oil in every 4 when you 
add Power-Air Blower! Cold 
climate tests have proved this. 
Power-Air—a blower, not a 
fan—gives more comfort at 
the living level with the same type of 
forced warm air circulation you get with 
a modern blower-equipped furnace. Fuel 
savings alone will often pay for Power- 
Air’s slight extra cost in a single season! 


Genuine DUO-THERM Heating 
Comfort for as little as $59.95! 


Choose a Duo-Therm “515” cir- 
culating heater or “‘575”’ radiant 
circulator for smaller space heat- 
ing. Get Duo-Therm quality and 
exclusive Dual Chamber Burner 
for this mighty low price. Com- 
plete with fuel tank. 


Other Duo-Therm Home Heaters, for 
heating from 1 to 6 rooms, $69.95 up 


It's Housewarming Week at your 
Duo-Therm dealer’s! See the 
complete line. 





*Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank #10.00. 
These heaters *5.00 higher in 11 western states. 


More than a million satisfied users 


DooTuerm 


- « « Always the Leader 





Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 
Dept. PR-S2, Lansing 3, Michigan 


Please send me absolutely FREE your 
catalog on the Duo-Therm: 


| 
| 
() Fuel Oi! Home Heaters 

() Gas Home Heaters 

| [) Automatic Fuel Ol] Water Heaters 
| () Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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ay ultimately have 
an enormously favorable effect on American business and on the pocket-— 
books of U.S. taxpayers. 


EUROPEAN TRADE may revive as a consequence. Marshall Plan Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman foresees European recovery by mid-1952 as a probability. 


port rate, an official and sometimes several non-official internal 
rates) have been the key—log in the jam blocking Europe's industrial 
activity. Says Hoffman: "Devaluation clears the way for European na- 
tions to earn dollars. It will also help them expand their trade with 
each other." 


"RECOVERY PEOPLE," Hoffman adds, "have been anxious to see European nations 
use their own resources, increase productivity, bring down costs and 
expand their markets for their own sakes as well as for the sake of 
reducing aid costs to U.S. taxpayers. We now feel this is bound to 
happen." 

AMERICANS SHOULD CHEER Britain's good sportsmanship. Had she heightened the 
wall around her sterling area, she would have divided the world into 
three warring trade blocs-—-sterling, Soviet and dollar. Resulting 
confusion could favor only the Soviets. 

INSTEAD, HOFFMAN DECLARES, "Britain's courage in adopting the hard way [decid- 
ing to compete in the dollar world] prevents a possibly fatal split in 
the free world the U.S. is trying to build." 

UNDER OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES British devaluation of the pound (down 30.5% to 

2.80) would be expected to produce a phenomenal decrease in U.S. ex- 
ports and a deluge of imports. But this is unlikely. 

AMONG THE RESTRICTING CONDITIONS are these: Production of goods among the de- 
valuing nations is limited. They have many needs only the U.S. can 
satisfy. Foreign imports financed by the Marshall plan must, wherever 
practicable, originate in the U.S. 





largely on salesmanship; and European salesmanship has never been dy- 
namic enough to outstrip the American variety. Also, British and Eu- 
ropean labor unions may force prices up by pressing for higher wages. 


cuts in foreign demand. Machine tool purchases will be cut back some- 
what for the obvious reason that devaluation makes them 30% more cost- 
ly to foreign buyers. New orders only will be affected, not those al- 
ready on the books with dollar credits established. 


THAT $100-SUIT tailored of fine English woolens will not come down to anything 
like $69.50. Reason: the price cut will be determined by the decrease 
in the price of the material only, while American craftsmen who make 
the suit will draw the same wages as before, in factories with the 
same overhead. 


lately, but they may pick up if, as the experts expect, the price is 
allowed to slide to around $1,000. 


THE BRITISH CAN EXPECT to sell the U.S. more fine chinaware, glassware, pot- 
tery, cutlery, highgrade leather goods, bags, kid gloves and shoes, 
specialty food products and packaging materials if they are able to 
increase output of types desired by American customers. But it is not 
expected they can do this at an early date on any phenomenal scale. 


THE KIND OF CUTS American buyers may expect is indicated by the first devalua- 
tion price cut announced last week by the Regal Shoe Co. Regal Brit- 
ishers made in England of Scotch grain leather, suede and French calf 
were reduced from $10.95 to $9.90 in the firm's coast-to-coast chain. 





Product will be stable, aided by the payment of $2.8 billion in insur- 
ance dividends to G.I.s beginning in January. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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IF YOU WEREN'T IN 
THE PICTURE TOMORROW 





If something should happen . . . if it were you who 
suddenly became the victim of an accident... Yes, if you 
weren't around tomorrow, how would your family stand ?. 

Would your wife face the prospect of bringing up the 
children on what money she could earn? Would your 
boy lose his chance for a college education? And how 
would the mortgage on your home be paid off? 

If you haven’t thought about these questions, it’s time 
you did ...if your family doesn’t have full insurance 
protection, it’s time for you to provide it... 

Tomorrow might be too late. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Resources 


Zoning the Nut Trees 


Harold E. Broadbooks, Texas profes- 
sor, studied 557 chipmunks while doing 
yesearch at the University of Michigan, 
reported on their social habits. The ani- 
mals, he said, divide forests into sections, 
permit individuals to collect nuts only on 
assigned portions. Male chipmunks for- 
age an average of 3.8 acres, females, 2.36. 


Hansen’s Hay 


On the wild Siberian steppes of the 
Eastern Volga region one day more than 
50 years ago, Niels Ebbesen Hansen, ex- 
plorer for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, noticed that camels in passing 
caravans carried an unusual type of hay. 

Despite winds and dust storms that 
had swept the region all summer, the hay 
was of extraordinary quality. It obviously 
was from a superior kind of grass. 

Hansen was not the first to have been 
impressed by the grass. Centuries before, 
when Genghis Khan rode out of Asia, 
his victims had found time to be as- 
tounded by the-speed and endurance of 
his armies’ ponies. The ponies had fed 
on the same plant—crested wheat grass. 

Hansen sent seeds of the grass back 
to the U.S. Today, it has become an im- 
portant forage crop in America’s drought- 
and cold-ridden upper Midwest. 

Veteran’s Reward. Last month, 
after half a century of such explorations 
and horticultural achievements, Hansen, 
now 83, was honored once more for his 
contributions to the welfare of the north- 
ern Great Plains. A memorial at South 
Dakota State College at Brookings, S.D., 
was dedicated to him. 

Born in Denmark in 1866, he was 
professor of horticulture at South Dakota 
State from 1895 to 1937. Between 1894 
and 1934 he made eight exploratory trips 
to Europe and Asia. His contributions to 
American agriculture and husbandry in- 
clude new kinds of apples, pears, plums, 
gooseberries, and grapes; thornless roses, 
hardy alfalfas, a Siberian sheep from 
which a tailless variety has been de- 
veloped. 

Says the bronze plaque on the memo- 
rial: “His efforts provided the people of 
the Great Plains the means through 
which they enjoy a better living.” But 
Hansen’s real monuments were growing 
on thousands of farms and fields across 
the country. 


Atom Jackpot 


Over vast stretches of the U.S., the 
great uranium hunt was on full blast last 
week. 

Nobody knew exactly how many ama- 
teur and professional °’49%ers, Geiger 
counters in hand, were searching for the 
raw material for atomic energy and the 
atomic bomb. 

But to private, commercial, state and 
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Dr. Hansen. A caravan gave him a tip. 
(SEE: Hansen’s Hay) 


Federal assaying firms and offices a steady 
stream of samples was pouring in each 
week from as hopeful and assorted a crew 
of searchers as ever panned for gold in 
the 49 days of 100 years ago. 

Spurring the search was the standing 
offer by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of a $10,000 bonus to every prospec- 
tor who discovers a previously unworked 
uranium mine, lode or placer which will 
produce at least 20 tons of ore assaying 
20% uranium oxide. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment will pay $3.50 (less processing 
costs) for each pound of uranium from 
the ore. 

Behind both search and bonus was 
the compelling fact that a rich source of 
the strategic element has not so far been 
discovered in the U.S. More than 100 
uranium-bearing minerals are known to 
exist—the best of them pitchblende. But 
the world’s major pitchblende concentra- 
tions are in Canada, the Belgian Congo 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Pitchblende Preferred. The one 
presently workable U.S. source of ura- 
nium is some 50,000 square miles of 
blood-red cliffs and gorges comprising the 
Colorado plateau. The plateau produces 
low-grade ores that helped make the 
atomic bombs of World War II and has 
been ruled out in the $10,000 uranium 
sweepstakes. What the U.S. would like to 
find is a huge deposit of pitchblende 
somewhere within its borders. 

Anybody is eligible to compete for 
the big prize, and to make the effort easier 
the AEC and U.S. Geological Survey have 
published a booklet, Prospecting for Ur- 
anium (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; 30¢), that tells how to do it. 

Where to Look. The principal tool 
needed, says the booklet, is a Geiger 
counter, which measures radivactivity and 
thus indicates the presence of uranium— 
provided the ore is not too far below the 
surface. Best bets for prospectors are 
areas where uranium has been found be- 
fore; geologically similar areas; and 
areas where cobalt, silver, nickel, bis- 
muth, copper and vanadium have been 
found. 

No count of the number of pros- 
pectors has been made, nor has there been 
any official tally of the Geiger counters 
purchased. The arrival of ore samples at 
various assaying offices, however, indi- 
cates mostofthe prospecting is being done 
in southern California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Last week word leaked out that 
pitchblende had been discovered in July 
in the nation’s largest silver mine—the 
Sunshine at Kellogg, Idaho—3,100 and 
3,700 feet beneath the surface. Cautiously 
the company announced the mineral was 
low in uranium, but probably would 
stimulate search in the area for a better 
strike. No one yet had hit the $10,000 
jackpot. 





Denver —~ yr Sealy 
Hard work. Low-grade ores on Colorado plateau require diamond drilling (left) 
and tunneling (right) to discover and get our uranium. (SEE: Atom Jackpot) 
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How a Power Saw makes Fast Friends 
... with a hand from a ‘Friendly’ Metal 


One day young “Doc” Grayson was cut- 
ting himself some firewood. And he no- 
ticed old Mr. Peters over on his own wood 
lot, hacking away with an axe, and grum- 
bling about his “bad back.” 


“Doc” was using one of those new 
portable power saws, with an endless chain 
of whirling teeth. All he had to do was 
guide it in the cut and let it go. So, after 
finishing his own job he ambled over 
and worked along with the old man. First 
thing you know they had a good load of 
firewood. 

. 7 

A few days later Mr. Peters admitted 
to “Doc” it was the first time in ten years 
he had gotten his wood in without being 
laid up with his bad back. 


“Doc”, he said, “that chain saw medi- 
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cine of yours sure was a friend in need”. 
Inside that saw “Doc” really did have 


a friend...an “Unseen Friend” called 
Nickel. 


This friendly metal, mixed in with the 
steel, makes the saw’s teeth, guide bar 
and shafts extra tough and strong without 
being extra big and heavy. It helps keep 
this light, easy-to-handle saw from break- 
ing down or wearing out...eyen when 
used day after day in logging camps. 


Hardy, rustproof. and _ heat - resistant, 
Nickel Alloys serve you every day in many 
a way... from farm implements to home 
appliances... from your morning coffee- 
maker to your evening television set. But, 
because the Nickel is usually combined 
with other metals, you seldom actually 


see it. That's why it's known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet, 
The Romance of Nickel 


We believe you'll find it in- 
teresting to discover where 
and how Nickel first came 
into use, and many little 
known facts about this 
serviceable friendly 
metal. Mail a postcard to 
Dept. 3374, and we'll send you 
a copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


"7it. Nickel 


..- Your Unseen Friend 







© 1949, T. 1. N. Co, 
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Elmer L. Astleford 


Beauty & function combined. In Nelson room nearly everything is built-in. 


What is Modern? 


Solid citizens of Detroit were acting 
as guinea pigs in an art-experiment last 
week and liking it. To the sprawling, 
city-owned Detroit Institute of Arts—to 
the building which they generally asso- 
ciate with stiff, cold statuary and somber 
painting and just as generally avoid— 
they now were flocking by the thousands. 
For there on display were understandable 
everyday objects like the egg beater, the 
radio, picnic basket, meat-slicing ma- 
chine, typewriter and child’s training seat 
—all exhibited with the same careful con- 
cern given any old master. 

The looks of interest, respect, even 
awe on the visitors’ faces produced quite 
a different expression on the face of 
mild, sandy-haired architect-designer Al- 
exander Girard. He grinned wide and 
grinned again, wider; he was delighted. 

Something to See. It was at a 
party a year ago last July that philan- 
thropist James B. Webber Jr., of Detroit’s 
J. L. Hudson department store, had asked 
what could be done to get people to the 
Institute, to become members and help 
swell its treasury. Offhandedly Girard 
had replied: “Give them something inter- 
esting to look at and they'll come in.” 

“Why not?” thought Webber. His 
store contributed money. And within a 
few weeks the amazed Girard found him- 
self director of the “For Modern Living” 
exhibition. A passionate devotee of all 
things modern, well-known in art circles 
for his creative contribution to the field, 
Girard fortunately recognized that many 
people did not share his enthusiasm and, 
more to the point, didn’t even know what 
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“modern” was. Now, without talking 
down or up, but straightforwardly and 
with subtle showmanship, Girard has 
shown that modern is not what some 
people consider it: simply streamlining 
or monotonous uniformity. Neither is it 
anything long-haired or foreign. 

Native Roots. Modern design is, 
first of all, inherently American. The first 
part of the exhibition depicts how it was 
born and grew. Here, for example, is an 
axe, a clumsy straight-handled one that 
the early settlers brought from Europe. 
Next to it is the axe they developed them- 
selves. It is smaller and has a curved 
handle, intelligently altered to do a better 
job. Little did Americans realize that 
these axes, developed simply to meet their 
needs—or any of the multitude of other 
tools, machines and furniture similarly 
developed—were art or good form. 
Rather, they apologized for their lack of 
conformity to European tastes. 

What happened was that in the early 
1900’s, Europeans began to intellectualize 
this practical American approach to de- 
sign. Abroad, modern design attained 
stature, particularly in things like furni- 
ture, and by 1920 Americans were import- 
ing it back. “On historical grounds,” as 
John A. Kouwenhoven, author of Made in 
America (N. Y., Doubleday & Co., 1948) 
says, “an American might well feel more 
at home with a bent plywood cantilevered 
chair . . . than with the Grand Rapids 
Chippendale designs which most of us 
still think are more home-like.” 

A mural by Saul Steinberg, follow- 
ing the historical section, demonstrates 
with unmerciful satire what the worship 
of fake Chippendale, of decoration for 


decoration’s sake, has done to American 
homes. His drawings are a monument to 
what good modern design never can be. 

Keys to Judgment. Modern design, 
according to director Girard, implies 
shape for use, simplicity, new forms to 
utilize new materials, easier housekeep- 
ing, and honest expression of mass pro- 
duction. The way to judge any one de- 
sign, he says, is to ask five questions. If 
the answers are “yes,” it’s good. 

1. Does it look like what it is? Does 
it express what it is supposed to be do- 
ing? (“There’s no point in streamlining a 
pencil sharpener or cooking pot because 
neither travels 500 mph through the 


2. Is the material used chosen in re- 
lation to the job to be done? (“Aluminum 
used for a suitcase that is supposed to be 
lightweight makes sense.”) 

3. Is it stripped clean of non-essen- 
tial doodads? (“It isn’t necessary to stick 
roses all over a wooden tray; the tray is 
beautiful in itself.”) 

4. Is it economical? (“If it’s made of 
gold could it just as well be made of 
aluminum?”) 

5. Is it a nice-looking thing? (“This 
is a matter of taste . . . very important 
but hardest to judge.” ) 

Girard strongly believes that most 
people have more feeling for good design 
than they are given credit for. The 
trouble is they generally aren’t offered 
anything good. “Manufacturers think in 
wrong directions or don’t think at all,” he 
says, “and department stores have a fixa- 
tion on what people want ... it’s all part 
of a generalization that people have to 
like junk.” 

Samples and Prices. In the next 
section he shows what people can find on 
today’s market—if they look hard enough 
—and what they can demand more of in 
the future. Girard spent a year gathering 
6,000 items from which he culled some 
2,000 to show. They include objects of 
plastic, metal, glass, china, wood, straw 
and pottery; kitchen utensils, toys, ma- 
chines, lamps, a variety of wall panels 
and drapery fabrics. All but about 10% 
were made in America and by machine. 

Their prices range from 10¢ to $500, 
but average about $10 to $15. “That mod- 
ern is expensive is baloney,” Girard 





Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1946 The New Yorker 
Magazine, Inc. 


What use in decoration? Steinberg 
makes great fun of it. (SEE: Modern) 
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Elmer L. Astleford 
From Sweden. Chair and bookcase 
designed by Mathsson. (SEE: Modern) 





snorts, pointing to a folding aluminum 
table that sells for $12. “What else is 
cheap and good like this?” he asks. “A 


* reproduction of an expensive table would 


be bad because it’s trying to be some- 
thing it isn’t.” 

Some modern furniture, he admits, is 
still too high-priced, but that’s due to 
limited production. When demand in- 
creases, he thinks, prices will drop. The 
decorated rooms that form the finale of 
the show should help boost that demand. 

Up a richly carpeted ramp, viewers 
walk to a dining room done by Alvar 
Aalto; past two studies (by Bruno Maths- 
son and Jens Risom) and a bedroom and 
living-dining room representing a variety 
of designers; then up another level to a 
space furnished by Charles Eames; and 
finally to a small balcony overlooking 
George Nelson’s living area. The quiet 
simplicity of the rooms and the gentle 
tones of symphonic music have people 
talking in whispers. Sighed one woman: 
“I'd like to live here.” 

Success. Girard, who worked two 
months installing the exhibit, was glad 
to get away—home to his Girard-designed 
modern house in Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
with his wife and two children. There he 
can relax, secure in the assurance that 
people still are streaming to the Institute. 
His fellow-designers, he says, think the 
exhibition is “the nuts.” And the Insti- 
tute directors don’t want to take it down. 
They will, however, after Nov. 20. Then 
part of it is scheduled to go on to New 
York for display in two exihibits at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Women in Public Service 


Women who hold or have held pub- 
lic office apparently have done their jobs 
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Poll-Parrot Style 9612 
High-atyle patent 





































Fre-teoted, 
TO GIVE YOU 
REAL VALUE! 


SEE THE BENEFITS your 
child gets from Poll-Parrot’s 
actual pre-testing by hard- 
playing boys and girls! 
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Extra reinforcements Age-conforming Room for young 
at all vital points arches and heels feet to grow 


Every model pre-tested for wear, for fit, for style 
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For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer, see 
Classified Phone Directory or write us. 














Flavor Packed! 


here is no chewing 
gum more dependable for 
fine flavor and uniform 
high quality than 


Beech-Nut 
GUM 


lts Always Refreshing - 


Beech-Nut BEECHIES, the 
Candy Coated Chewtng Gum 
in three varieties 
PEPPERMINT, PEPSIN 
and SPEARMINT 





MEW. DIFFERENT. EXCLUSIVE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS‘ 


O WITH NAME IMPRINTED 


-BrusA stuoios 
7 BARS BIG = R Fay gd 
n or are me, se! new 
uew GOnus PLA Christmas cards and Gifts-’n-Things. 
ores you wp te 006M 21-folder Ass’t sells for $1.00 sent on 


ie 
JOVER 100% approval; no investment. Get $50 or 
more selling only 100 boxes. Amazing 
Sample Offers. je are headquarters 
eget ao 3-dimensional cards. PLASTIC 


rds, genuine engraved etchings 

SEND NO MONEY Religious, Gift | Wraps, Birthdays, 

DeLuxe Album. e {fead FREE 

Write for Samples SAMPLES of easy-to-sell personal 
Christmas cards and --- 

Pen-'n-Brush Studies, Dept{TH-10, 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y- 


Introducing NEW! UNIQUE! 
Wooden TOWEL RACK 


pe “a 
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WHEREVER TOWELS ARE HUNG 


Eliminate unsightly disorder by using this 
KIvCoEee durable, compact, folding towel rack. Your 
PANTRY towels will d quicker and stay fresher. 
BATHROOM Dimensions: 19% x3%4"x1%". Drying arms 
CLOSETS 16” Send for yours TODAY. 


IDEAL AS A GIFT 
CUPBOARDS CHRISTMAS * BIRTHDAY * WEDDING 


$2.00 RED HOUSE mousy 
POSTPAID DANVILLE, VT. GUARANTEE 
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well. For the number of women in Gov- 
ernment is steadily increasing and op- 
portunities for more have never been 
better, according to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Women’s Division 
which has been surveying the field. Its 
reports, completed last week, reveal: 

1. One fifth, or nearly half a million, 
of all Federal employes are females. Of 
these, about 500 are top administrators 
earning more than $5,000 a year. 

2. About 165 women are in the dip- 
lomatic service (including the new Minis- 


| ter to Luxembourg, Perle Mesta; 11 sec- 


retaries of embassies and legations; 50 
vice-consuls ). 

3. Another 100 are judges in Fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal courts. 

4. Two cities of more than 5,000 
population are run by madame-mayors 
(Dorothy McCullough Lee of Portland, 
Ore., and Belle Cooledge of Sacramento, 
Cal.) and some 180 of them have women 
clerks. 

5. There are 13 women in high state 
elective positions; about 1,500 in appoin- 
tive state positions. 

6. Women in state legislatures num- 
ber 217; in Congress, 9. 


Grade A, Super-Select 


The tastiest eggs of all, Cambridge 
University’s Dr. H. B. Cott has reported 
to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, are those laid by 
the emu, the long-legged‘ Australian cous- 
in of the ostrich. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press report on his report, the 
word had come straight from the mouths 
of several Cambridge scientists who per- 
sonally sampled 134 different kinds of 
eggs. Worst tasting, they claimed, are 
those of the little American Eastern 
house wren. By last week no one in Amer- 
ica had challenged the testers’ tastes. 


For Young Readers 


Small-sized bookworms (aged 7 to 
10) last week got something new to chew 
over: 10 books as exciting and almost as 
full of colorful pictures as comic books 
and competitively priced, too. 

These are the 25¢ Golden Story 
Books, published by Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., who for seven years have been sup- 
plying non-reading pre-schoolers with the 
well-written, well-illustrated Little Gold- 
en Books. The new story-book series has 
been tailored for beginning readers and 
approved by distinguished editors and 
educators. Each book—pocket-sized and 
bound in stiff, washable covers—contains 
128 pages filled with fast-moving tales of 
things like animals, trains, stagecoach 
robberies and mysteries. 


Fashion Oscar 


Last week in New York City, in the 
grand, old Metropolitan Club, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer handed to happy-eyed 
Pauline Trigere a small bronze statuette. 
This was the “Winnie,” which is to fash- 
ion designers what the Oscar is to movie 
actors and actresses. Miss Trigere, Paris- 








Eleanor Lambert 


. .» dresses and jewels. (SEE: Oscar) 
born dress designer who came to this 
country with her two sons in 1937, had 
been selected for the 1949 (seventh) 
American Fashion Critics’ Award by 78 
U.S. fashion editors. They acclaimed her 
for an originality which “always remains 
within the framework of accepted style 
and is unfailingly complimentary to the 
American figure.” 

Simplicity. Skiing lessons in Can- 
ada, says Miss Trigere, impressed her 
with the importance of freedom of move- 
ment in clothes. So dedicated is she to 
this that the look of simplicity has be- 
come practically synonymous with the 
Trigere label. Even her softest dresses re- 
veal an expert touch of tailoring, a re- 
flection, perhaps, of early training in her 
father’s tailoring shop in Paris. 

Most striking in their understate- 
ment are the Trigere evening clothes, 
notable this year for their short, slim 
skirts. The dinner dress in the picture 
above has an old-ivory duvetyn skirt 
fringed all around in black silk and a 
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black velvet top, cut wide at the neck 
and plunging to a deep V. 

For Posterity. So that little girls of 
the future may see what their grand- 
mothers wore back in 1949, one of Miss 
Trigere’s costumes will be bought by 
Coty, Inc., sponsors of the Award, and 
presented to the Costume Institute of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Also presented will be examples of 
work from Toni Owen and David Evins, 
winners this year of special awards. Miss 


Owen was cited for her “separates”— 
skirts, jackets and blouses—and Evins 
for his “shell” shoe design. 


New for the House 


Saves Brushes. Dip a paint-filled 
brush in Kolor-Brij and 30 seconds later 
it’s clean, ready for another color of 
paint or for storage on the shelf. This 
new cleaner removes oil paint, enamel 
and varnish from hair or nylon bristles 
and is said to preserve them as well. It 
can be used repeatedly, costs 89¢ a quart. 

Visible Storage. A set of 15 trans- 
parent plastic bags of graduated sizes 
solves a multitude of storage problems. 
They hold everything from bread to 
sweaters to blankets to men’s suits. In- 
cluded in the $2.95 price are 16 metal 
closing clips. 

No Change Needed. A new wash- 
able self cover, made of plastic, lasts in- 
definitely. Its pattern is gingham, in red, 
yellow, blue or green; its border is built- 
in. A roll 15 inches wide, 12 feet long 
costs $1. 

Well-Designed. The new Traytable 
(picture below) is one of the objects dis- 
played at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
(see page 42). It’s made of satiny-fin- 
ished aluminum, stands 35 inches high to 
top of handle, and folds up flat to hang 
in a closet. With clear plastic casters, 
it’s $11.95; without, $10.95. 


To find out where products may be 
purchased, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to PATHFINDER, Women’s De- 
partment, Washington 5, D.C. 





Trimble, Inc. 
In this corner. Seven square feet of 
table space, weighing only six pounds. 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


TWO. SECON DS 







In 13.4 Seconds 
A Drum Majorette 
Can Twirl A 
Baton 25 Times 
.-. But In Only 





7) Bayer Aspirin Is 
Ready To Go 
To Work! 





To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water and time its disintegrating speed. What 
happens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 





The two most important kinds 
of relief when you’re suffering 
from an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain, are fast relief 
and gentle, dependable relief. And one 
thing that gives you both is genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. 

Because Bayer Aspirin tablets start 
disintegrating almost instantly you take 
them... because they’re actually ready 
to go to work in two seconds... they 
bring relief with amazing speed. 





And besides being so effective that 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief, Bayer Aspirin’s single active in- 
gredient is so gentle to the system that 
mothers give it even to small children 
on their doctors’ advice. That’s why, 
when you take it, you can take it with 
utmost confidence. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. For fast 
—and dependable—pain relief, do as 
millions do. Use Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing __ 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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ett it! 
Thine 1950 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


Sparkling with 
NEW FEATURES 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


EE it... ride it... and you'll 
agreé . ... never before . . . so 
much personal transportation value 
at such little cost! Star-studded with 
mechanical refinements and_ultra- 
smart in new finishes, the 1950 Harley- 
Davidson 125 brings you greater 
riding comfort, positive starting, 
finer all around performance and 
longer life than ever before! Thou- 
sands are now in use by boys and 
girls, men and women for riding to 
school, work, sports events, outings. 
Why not join in the fun? So easy 
and safe to handle you learn in one 
lesson. So economical, you get 90 


down payment, easy terms, immedi- 
ate delveery. See your dealer today. 


NEW four striking colors...Flight 


Red, Sportsman’s Yellow, 
Riviera Blue, Brilliant Black 

NEW bucket type, foam rubber 
saddle gives “easy chair’ 
starting 

NEW drop-forged steering head 
for greater strength and 
safety, silver-brazed 

lus 3-speed transmission, two-wheel 


comfort 
rakes, big tires, bright headlight. 


generator assures maximum 

current output, positive 
DEALERS: Valuable franchises available 
* for the full line of Big Twins 

and 125 model. Write today! 








i Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. PA 

7 Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 

t Send colorful folder and full information 

t about the NEW, low-cost, economical- 

' to-operate 1950 Harley-Davidson 125, 

* 
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miles and more per gallon. Small , 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 




























Sports 


Lupica’s Descent 


Charley Lupica, Cleveland druggist 
who climbed atop a flagpole over his store 
May 31, came down last week. 

Lupica, a baseball fan, had vowed 
to stay aboard the pole’s elaborately- 
equipped (with bed, television set, etc.) 
platform until Cleveland’s Indians moved 
into first place in the American League, 
or the season was over. He was Cleve- 
land’s gloomiest fan when one more de- 
feat blocked the Indians from the pen- 
nant. 

But a letter from Indian president 
Bill Veeck cheered him up. Veeck ordered 
Lupica moved, platform and all, to Muni- 
cipal Stadium. There he climbed down 
from his perch before a Cleveland-Detroit 
game, got a big ovation from the partisan 
crowd. 

Lupica, who plans a long rest, said: 
“No flagpole sitting next year.” 


First Saturday 


This week, with minimum attention 
to the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation’s so-called “sanity code” and 
about as much emphasis on the game as 
ever, 1949 college football was well under 
way. 

Would national leaders again be 
Notre Dame and Michigan, or be found 
among the likes of Army, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Southern California, 
Tulane, Southern Methodist or North 
Carolina? All, said the experts, had a 
chance. 

Last week, on the first big football 
Saturday of the year, the answer began 
shaping up. Notre Dame, as if replying 
to critics who had predicted a slump, 
drubbed Indiana 49-6. But Michigan 
barely beat Michigan State, 7-3. Were 
the Wolverines slipping? This Saturday 
would determine that when Michigan 
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Michigan 7; State 3. Fall and football were here again. 


tackles Stanford, which routed Harvard 
44-0. Oct. 8 comes another test when 
Michigan plays Army, tagged as the 
East’s best and an easy 47-0 warm-up 
winner over Davidson last week. 

Eyes on The Bowls. Meanwhile, 
four other major elevens showed the 
kind of power that wins national ranking. 

Minnesota, beating Washington 48- 
20, loomed big in the race for the Big 
Ten title against Michigan and North- 
western, last year’s Rose Bowl winner 
and 20-6 victor over Purdue in its *49 
opener. So did Ohio State, 35-34 winner 
over Missouri. 

Oklahoma knocked out Boston Col- 
lege 46-0, looked as if it was easily the 
class of the Big Seven Conference. Texas’ 
57-0 win over Temple made it a formid- 
able Southwest Conference contender 
against favored SMU, Baylor and Rice. 
Southern California’s convincing 42-0 
win over Navy seemed to bear out pre- 
dictions making it favorite in the Pacific 
Coast Conference over strong California, 
Stanford and Oregon. 

Best bets in the South still were 
North Carolina, Duke, Tulane and 
Georgia, which won their openers handi- 
ly. In the East, besides Army, it looked 
like Villanova (27-6 over Penn State) 
among the independents, followed by 
Boston University and Rutgers. Navy, 
winless last year, hoped to do better 
despite its loss to USC. Cornell, Penn or 
Dartmouth would be it in the ancient Ivy 
League. 


Pancho Turns Pro 


Richard Alonzo (Pancho) Gonzales, 
a Los Angeles tennis kid from the wrong 
side of the tracks, did it all the hard way. 

He was the oldest boy of the seven 
children of Mexican-born Manuel Gon- 
zales. As of the fifth grade, his chief in- 
terest in formal schooling was dodging 
truant officers. The only thing in his favor 
was that he lived in Southern California, 
where tennis always was, and still is, a 
big-time sport. 

Gift. In desperation, his mother 


Wide World 


(SEE: First Saturday) 
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Acme 
Gonzales & gravy. Something for the 
wife and kids. (SEE: Turns Pro) 


shoved a drugstore tennis racquet into 
Pancho’s hands the Christmas he was 12. 

Thereafter Richard Alonzo saw less 
of school, if possible, than before. At 15, 
after cleaning up the opposition on city 
courts, he was ready for tougher competi- 
tion, but here he seemed stymied. No in- 
vitation came for Southern California 
junior tournaments. Pancho, said the as- 
sociation, was ineligible. He had to have 
a school principal’s approval to play, and 
Gonzales hadn’t even a school. 

After a family ultimatum to “go to 
school or go to work,” Gonzales enlisted 
in the Navy at 17. In 1947, after he got 
out, he borrowed an entry blank for the 
Southwest Pacific Tournament and got it 
accepted because of his service record. 
He reached the finals, where he was put 
out by a former national champion, his 
fellow-Californian Ted Schroeder. 

Meteor. From there on Pancho’s 
tennis rise was fast. The once-aloof asso- 
ciation sent him along the big Eastern 
tournament circuit in 1948. He did more 
than all right. He became national cham- 
pion by winning at the annual Forest 
Hills, L.1., tournament last September. 

This September, after an _ erratic 
summer, big Pancho reached the top of 
amateur fame. Chosen on the U.S. Davis 
Cup team, he won two matches against 
Australia to help America keep the 
trophy. Then he effectively disposed of 
insinuations that as U.S. singles title 
holder he was a “cheese” champion by 
blasting Schroeder off the courts, winning 
the title again at Forest Hills. 

Cash in Hand. Last week, the 
colorful, gallery-popular, 182-pound 
Pancho signed a contract for a nation- 
wide tour with pro King Jack Kramer, 
beginning Oct. 25 at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. 

Said Gonzales, who, at 21, now 
stands to pick up $60,000 to $100,000 for 
himself, his wife and children: “I’m glad 
to turn pro... I need the money.” 
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ECONOMICAL 
COMFORT] #3 


GAS HEATERS 


Were some of your rooms chilly and uncom. 
fortable all last winter? Well here’s the eco- 
nomical, simple way to assure you and your 
family cozy, comfortable warmth from now on. 
Put Hearth Glo Gas Heaters in every room. 
They’re so inexpensive to buy—so economical 
to use. Just light them when you want them— 
turn them off when you don’t. 




















Safe, healthful warmth is yours— with a Hearth 
Glo. Your hardware, home furnishings, or ap- 
pliance dealer has several styles to choose from. 









UE 
THE YEAR'S BIGGEST VAL 
IN 


Ata New low Pr ice! 


Lf 
i ®@ A man-sized moccasin-style with that bold, husky 
j 















look! Rugged, rich brown leather, plus tough, Raw- 
hide laces that loop to tie. Boot-thick soles with 
“Bonus Bottoms" —an extra thickness of 
flexible, long-wearing leather. Sailmaster's 
stitching . . and smooth, high-gloss finish. 
All at a new low price! 


*“OLD-SHOE™ Flenible COMFORT 












\) 












\) Brute-built for all-weather outdoor wear this 
authentically styled bargain also has 
& flexibility to give you 
\ $79 B poe “eld-shoe” comfort. So 
, > in high-styled, Gen- 
‘ vine Longhorn Leather 
.. YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF ENDURANCE. 71 
og 

















\ “wiggle-toe’. width and “‘finger-bend™ 
.. STEP AHEAD smartly 

ONE \\ 

PRICE \) 





FLAGG BROS. 


P.O. BOX 1090 - DEPT. 47P1 ~- NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Every Flagg Bros. purchase must give satisfaction or your money will 
be promptly refunded. Postage paid on all orders except C.O0.D. 





ORDER TODAY 


using coupon. Sizes 6 to 
12, C and D widths. if 
you don't know your 
shoe size, send num- 
bers you'll find in- 
side any shoe that 
fits you. We ship 
in 24 hours. 
Satisfaction or 
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New For 1950 


MIDWEST 
RADIO... 
TELEVISION 


NE od GIANT 
Immense 153 square-inch 
screen on new 16” metal-glass 
tube . . . clear, steady, bright 
pictures . . » Synchronized 
sound and picture thata — 
can tune in perfectly. 
Long Distance FM Circuit. 
Big 12” Electro- Dynamic 
Panasonic Speaker . > ee 
able in beautiful conso! es oF 

in complete chassis (not > TERMS 
kit). Buy direct at Low Fac- 
tory Prices, with Low Down 
Payment and Long Easy 
Terms .. . and on 30 Days 


Trial! Send for 32-page. 4 
color catalog today. 












DAYS 


- 30 TRIAL 


) lm) with new long distance 
‘ 13) - : 

( se FM Circuit and new 
Nein 3-Speed Phonograph. 
FO 


MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
Dept. X343, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Chic 


Please send me your new FREE 1950 Catalog. 








Ee ll 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 

Standard Seaton, new books, popular edi- 
tions fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
eal, children’s books sav- 
ings. Send for oe eg ~ 1950" catalog. 


pen oe, our great illustrated book 

EE evisice short ae oouens in literature. 
buy guide Oe 300,000 book lovers. The 
blem, Free if 


on ae gift pro 





CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PAS, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


How to give 


QUICK 


REST 


to tired eyes 





‘Just put two drops of soothing 
‘ Murine in each eye. Instantly they 
feel rested, refreshed! Murine, a 
scientific blend of seven ingredi- 
ents, cleanses youreyesquickly, yet 
as gently as a tear. Economical, 
easy to use. Get Murine today—use 
it whenever your eyes feel tired. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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D’Oyly Carte 

Gilbert and Sullivan fans were jubi- 
lant. In prospect were some new record- 
ings by the topflight D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Co., in which the words of even the fast- 
est patter songs would be clear. 

The super fidelity records, under the 
label of the London Gramophone Corp., 
producer of British ffrr (full frequency 
range recording) 331% rpm disks, are 
now on the U.S. market. 

The three operettas available are 
Trial by Jury (one record) and HMS 
Pinafore and Pirates of Penzance (two 
records each), with Isador Godfrey con- 
ducting the New Promenade Orchestra. 
Cost per record is $5.95. 


Synthetic Music 


The year is 1989. Music lovers crowd 
into a concert hall to hear the latest 
symphony of a brilliant American com- 
poser. They listen intently, but their eyes 
don’t focus on the stage. They don’t 
watch the gymnastics of an energetic 
conductor or single out, say, the string 
section for observation. Later, when the 
soloist takes over, there is no applause. 
It’s as though he weren’t even there. 

In fact, he won’t be there, nor will 
an orchestra. What the audience will hear 
will be merely a recording of ersatz 
sounds not even made by musicians. 

Crystal Ball. This glimpse into the 
future was revealed last fortnight by 
Robert E. Lewis, an associate physicist 
at the Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, when he described “synthetic 
sound on film.” Here are some of the 
things Lewis, with or without his tongue 
in his cheek, predicted for 1989: 

@ ¢ The musical composer will sit 
down at the console of his musi-type- 
writer, and—manipulating the keyboard 
—compose a symphony of straight, di- 
agonal, wavy and saw-toothed lines of 
varying widths and lengths on a strip 
of paper. 

e e He will orchestrate as he com- 
poses, using patterns of lines and shaded 
areas for conventional instruments and 
for sounds never produced before, creat- 
ing rhythms more intricate and nuances 
more subtle than any instrumental artist 
could achieve. If he wishes, he can write 
in a vocal solo or a 10,000-voice chorus. 

ee When the composition is fin- 
ished, a technician will take the strip of 
paper with its pattern of lines and shaded 
areas and transfer it to a sound film 
similar to those used in movies. 

The Shape of High C. Lewis, a 
pioneer in the field since 1941, and Nor- 
man McLaren, of the National Film 
Board of Canada, have already gone far 


in developing artificial sounds on film., 


Together they have worked out the mathe- 
matics of putting rhythms, pitches and 
amplitudes into patterns. For instance, 


high C on a violin is represented by a 
special shape. The same note on an organ 
takes a similar but slightly altered shape. 
Frequency of recurrence of such patterns 
in turn determines pitch, density deter- 
mines volume. 

The day of “synthetic sound on film” 
is already here. In Hollywood last year, 
Douglas Shearer, M-G-M sound chief, 
ran off a movie short with a musical ac- 
companiment that no musical instrument 
had ever played. After making the neces- 
sary calculations, some of his engineers 
had drawn the sound track with pen 
and ink. 

Private Orchestra. If a music- 
writing machine like the one Lewis en- 
visions ever does become a reality, it 
will be invaluable to composers and ar- 
rangers. Student composers, for instance, 
who rarely get to hear their own class- 
room compositions performed by a live 
orchestra, could sketch them on film and 
play them back. 

Although it may be 40 years before 
his machine is an actuality, Lewis says, 
he expects some forms of hand anima- 
tion to be in use within five years. How- 
ever long the wait and whatever the out- 
come, one thing was sure: Lewis and Mc- 
Laren had hit upon an important addi- 
tion to the present stock of musical media. 


New York’s Pop Opera 


The overture ended and the curtain 
rose Thursday night on the New York 
City Opera Co.’s first-nighter of the fall 
season, a revival of Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. The New York City 
Center was jammed with an audience 
that will be typical for the eight-week 
season—from teen-agers and dime store 
clerks to the Park Avenue set and some 
of America’s fussiest music-fanciers. 

To these diverse patrons the com- 
pany offers opera at popular prices 
($1.50 to $3 top, tax included), boldly 


presented by forward-looking artists. 
Since its debut on Feb. 21, 1944, the 

city opera has won high critical acclaim 

(unlike its more illustrious neighbor, the 





Pochaneer, Acme 
Robert Lewis. Will the concert stage 
be empty? (SEE: Synthetic Music) 
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| Metropolitan) for its escape from the 
routine and the unimaginative. Most re- 
sponsible for this is the company’s direc- 
tor, 44-year-old Laszlo Halasz. 

New Ideas. Hungarian-born, he 
made his American debut as an opera 
conductor in St. Louis, Mo., in 1937. He 
was selected for his New York post in 
1943 by the late, music-loving Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, New York’s mayor and a 

) sponsor of the idea of a popular-priced, 
non-profit city opera company. 

Halasz had only a shoestring budget 
but plenty of ideas. His fledgling group 
struggled through its first season with 
borrowed costumes and scenery. 

This season, with its 45 perform- 
ances, the organization has a repertory 
of 33 operas, a permanent orchestra and 
chorus, a staff of distinguished conduc- 
tors and more than 50 soloists. 

Halasz has set a new standard for 
opera in America. Most directors and 
conductors think of opera in terms of 
music, first, last and always. Halasz 
thinks of it as drama. He emphasizes 
story-staging as much as music-making. 

Younger & Leaner. He once said: 
“Generally speaking, you know, Tristan 
was not 50 years old, nor did Isolde 
weigh 250 pounds.” So he picks stars 
who not only can sing the part but look it. 

Long a champion of opera in Eng- 
lish, Halasz has introduced the U.S. to 
English versions of Orpheus and Euri- 
dice, The Barber of Seville and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 

| So successful has the Halasz formula 
been that cities all over the country have 
asked for demonstrations or for help in 
copying it. Last year the company gave 
a trial series in Chicago. The result was 
a three-year agreement to perform at the 
Chicago Civic Opera House and the grad- 
ual formation of a new Chicago Civic 
Opera along the same lines. Similar in- 
vitations have now come from Philadel- 
r phia, Cleveland, Denver, Rochester 
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(N.Y.), Pittsburgh and Des Moines. This 
December, Milwaukee and St. Louis will 
come after Chicago on the City Opera’s 
visiting schedule. 
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If you like to sketch, write for FREE 
TALENT TEST. Splendid opportuni- 
ties for trained artists. Find out if you 
have talent worth developing. 





‘Raewe Ra ore wR ew Rm 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 
Dept. 10929 « Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Send me your FREE Talent Test. 














Name Age 
‘ Address 
—— City Zone 
Laszlo Halasz. For him, Isolde couldn’t | County State 
weigh 250 pounds. (SEE: Pop Opera) | Qccupetion Phone 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 


Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 


Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both— bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 





















- « « your stomach 
sour and gassy, too. To ease 


both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 






CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


oROR 0-3 G Sy Vepgiol, Mia-p <-laha- 








KLEEN-DENT ee 


[t ls NEW! 
lt ls DIFFERENT! 


Made just for those who value 
their DENTURES or REMOV- 
ABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


KLEEN-DENT SOLUTION will safely remove 
film and unpleasant odors from DENTURES 
or removable BRIDGEWORK. Helps'to con- 
trol denture breath. Gives your mouth that 
comfortably clean feeling. 


Can Be Used With or Without Brushing 
Concentrated Solution 


Enough for Three Months in Each Bottle 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send One Dollar For One Bottle 
TO 


KLEEN-DENT PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 424 - Little River Station 
L Miami, Florida 


Nome 
Address 


City a 
Please PRINT your name ond address clearly 
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Opinion in 
Cartoon 


Somerville, Denver Post 








Drastic Reductions at the Sterling Shopping Center 
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HE'S JUST THE 
way, # KINO OF A 
CRITTER THAT A 
FELLA COULD ASK 
FOR 
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Five million dairy farmers, through their own American Dairy Associa- 
tion, are joining with super markets, independent grocers, and 
leading manufacturers of foods and food products in a huge 
food marketing venture—a great nationwide Cheese Festival. 


It could happen only in America. Only in America can the farmer’s 
progressive operating methods and the marketing ingenuity of 
manufacturer and retailer be interwoven to bring to the people 
of the country the foods they like, at a fair price—at a profit 
to all. Watch for this promotion in stores of your community. 


FARM JOURNAL is proud to carry this tribute to the largest audience 
of farmers in the nation—farmers who are, at once, producers 
and customers...the best customers of the manufacturers 
who process and the merchants who sell dairy foods and 
food products. 


We salute the American Dairy Association for the fine job it is doing 
to promote one of agriculture’s greatest and most important 
industries—dairy: farming. 


We salute the food products manufacturers and merchants who, by 
their cooperation, are bringing better foods to the people of 
America, expanding the market for dairy farmers the country 
over. 


We salute the nation’s dairy farmers who, by their own progressive 
marketing methods, are contributing so much not only to their 
own security and independence, but, also, to the future of all 
American agriculture. 





This full page advertisement is published to 


create a better understanding of the inter- ' 
dependency of industry and agriculture by— a 
BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 
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Pathfinder 


Already more than 1,150,000 
busy American families depend on 
PATHFINDER to keep well informed 
in less time for less money. 


PATHFINDER saves reading 
time by sifting out, digesting and 
accurately interpreting all of the im- 
portant news. It explains plainly how 
each news story will affect business, 
individuals and their families. 


A subscription to PATH- 
FINDER is the ideal gift for every 
occasion. There's something in each 
issue for every member of any 
family. 


To have every valuable issue 
mailed to your own home—or to 
send PATHFINDER as a gift— fill 
in the convenient coupon below and 
mail it today! 


Please send PATHFINDER 


“To 


Name 


Addres 





ee 


For 


1 year $2.50 [7] 2 years $4 [|] 


3 years for ONLY $5 |] 


(Add $1 a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


Ol $——--__ Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 
0 Vl Pay when billed. 


List additional gifts on a separate sheet and 
attach. 


If you wish to be billed for gift subscriptions, 
attach your name and address 


MAIL TODAY TO 
PATHFINDER — DEPT. M 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Radio-TV 





Montgomery on the Air 


Not unlikely to become radio’s No. 
1 rookie of the year is cinema actor 
Robert Montgomery. In his first broad- 
cast as a news commentator (ABC, 
Thurs. 10:10 p.m., EST) he announced 
he had no reforms to propose, no advice 
to peddle. However, unlike most aerial 
commentators, he didn’t pull punches. 
The gist of his opening report: 

Britain has been thrown for a loss by 
the nationalization of three industries, 
coal, aviation, transport. Steel may be 
next. Then, opined Montgomery, the la- 
bor unions themselves may be brought 
under Government control. 

Speaking from London, where he is 
working on a new picture (Your Wit- 
ness), the actor-commentator was intro- 
duced by John L. Sullivan, former U.S. 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Said Sullivan: “I do not expect to 
agree with everything he says. He is a 
Republican. I am a Democrat.” 


Out of the Past 


What makes for real, not phony, sur- 
prise on radio? 

Ralph Edwards, who conducts This 
is Your Life (NBC, Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
EST), has an answer. His formula is sim- 
ple, although it involves an awesome 
amount of work. 

Take an individual, famous or ob- 


scure. Dig up his past history, then as- 
semble at the studio the chief people in 
his life. Bring them, if necessary, from 
the other side of the globe. Next, per- 
suade the individual selected to be a 
guest on the show. Once he is on the 
stage, unfold before his eyes his life 
story, bringing on—one by one—those 
people who played vital roles in his career. 

Edwards’ first This is Your Life 
show last year featured 24-year-old, war- 
paralyzed Paul Jackson of Tulare, Cal. 
To Hollywood’s NBC studio, Edwards 
brought Jackson for a “routine inter- 
view.” Suddenly, Jackson found familiar 
figures appearing, climaxed by the medic 
who saved his life on the battlefields of 
France, and whose name he never knew. 

To find the medic who had treated 
Jackson on Dec. 18, 1944, researchers 
combed War Department records, traced 
down all members of a given medical 
unit, then by a process of elimination 
discovered PFC Raymond Griffith. 

All the Way Back. Last week’s 
story was that of orchestra leader Guy 
Lombardo. Presumably Lombardo knew 
the general nature of the show, but he 
was not prepared to see, emerging from 
out of his past, associates from his early 
childhood at St. Peter’s parochial school, 
original members of his “Royal Cana- 
dians” orchestra who had strayed off into 
other occupations, the family doctor who 
delivered him, and—what brought tears 
welling up in his eyes—his first pianist, 
then 14 years old (Guy was 13), Alma 
Gayton Palmer from London, Ont. 

Said Lombardo: “This is the most 
wonderful thing that has ever happened 
to me.” 





Surprise. Ralph Edwards confronts ex-G.I. Raymond Griffith (c) with the man he 
saved on the battlefield, Paul Jackson (r). (SEE: Out of the Past) 
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MERCY ME! | DONT SEE 
HOW A BODY CAN 
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LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


for pleasure and profit. Make your own money- 
saving leather items — gloves, belts, purses, 
woolskin toys. 100 other items. Easy to assemble. 
Send 10 cents oe for big new catalog of 
largest ty in U.S 


J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 


Dept. P, 4. S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











WOOME UTM CTL Gy SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
delivered-send cash, stamps, check, — 

order. No C.O.D. saves 30 cts. Money- 
guarantee. Agents Wanted. Order Ow! 
POTTER, 11 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. . 





AGENTS WANTED 
| Amazing Profits! 


O experience needed. 
money spare time now till 
Xmas. Your Sa Bie agg ag Every store, 
home, ripe pros » &. orders. Thou- 
sands made rast fail? ‘$1 eposit (refunded 
on first order) brings you free trial sales 
kit—one giant pkg. snow, one small pkg. 
snow, Peco agg oe —— s Retlve crescent, 
berries, leaves, es, ornaments. 
if not thrilled! Order 


Trial Money back 
FREE Demonstrator NOW from 
Sales Kit O. E. LINCK CO., Dept. $37, Clifton, N. 3. 


















TRY CUTICURA 
FOR ITCHING SKIN 


See how promptly Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
bring relief to dry, itching skin. Cuticura is 
emollient, scientifically medicated. by many 
doctors, nurses. Buy at your druggist today. 


ow- LOWEST PRICES in YEARS 


Money-Back Guarantee 
FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


Write 3 Pe SAMPLE 
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Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves pro med because 
. goes right to the seat of the trouble 
o help loosen and expel germ laden 
Fam and aid nature to soothe and 
pile raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. <7 your oa re 
to sell you a-bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it wieny allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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The Series by Video 


In almost every city and town in the 
U.S. east of the Mississippi the big prob- 
lem this week is how to get near a televi- 
sion set to see the World Series. 

Some fans, familiar with the trade 
paper Variety’s recent criticisms on TV 
coverage of baseball, will not be expect- 
ing much. They will be looking for de- 
fects Variety pointed out: too many close- 
ups; too much camera-switching from 
pitcher to catcher; not enough complete 
views of the infield. 

Last week, some top U.S. sports edi- 
tors suggested Variety better stick to 
Broadway, leave baseball alone. Said 
Jesse Linthicum, for 25 years sports edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun: “It is simple 
for TV to do a good job with boxing or 
football. Baseball is the most difficult of 
all. Views have to be switched from in- 
field to outfield. True, some close-ups 
have been overdone, but the job as a 
whole has been superb. Let some of these 
Broadwayites try to do better.” 

Swell Show. Said Sol Straus, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer veteran of 23 years: 
“TV’s coverage of baseball in Cincinnati 
combines a deftness in camera technique 
with sound knowledge of baseball I 
didn’t think possible. Since WCPO-TV 

. . took over telecasting the games in 
July, telefans have been getting a swell 
show.” 

Said Bob Burnes, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: “With cameras now behind 
the catcher and on the first-base line, cov- 
erage by KSD-TV has been top-notch. In 
fact, fans get about the same view as the 
batter does. Most of the trick is in anti- 
cipating plays—here the boys behind the 
controls are proving Variety wrong.” 

Oct. 5 will begin the real test, as the 
series opens. This year, as compared with 
last year’s World Series’ three cameras, 
there will be five or six. A new angle will 
be tried from the bleachers, with a cam- 
era at the edge of the field behind the 
center fielder. This will provide a back- 
end view of the game for throws to the 
bases. 

Second new feature will be a camera 
back of the catcher, first found success- 
ful in Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis. Next 
will be the usual camera along first base 
line, plus another near third base. A fifth 
camera will be reserved for dugout shots. 
Here, in tense moments, is drama itself. 

No Profit. A_ sixth camera is 
planned for over-all scenes of the ball 
park itself, showing the packed thou- 
sands, to convey for the first time a feel- 
ing of the size of the once-a-year classic. 
Despite the fact that the networks will 
not make a penny out of the series, no 
program expense will be spared. 

Technically, the show will be under 
the direction of DuMont’s network co- 
ordinator, Robert F. Jamieson. As all of 
the networks are telecasting, however, 
there will be no labels on any of the cam- 
eras. Fans will see only “Television In- 
dustry” spelled out in big blue letters. 

On radio, Mutual will have exclusive 
rights to series broadcasts. 







ONLY 10° DOWN 
PUTS THIS VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE IN 
YOUR BUSINESS TODAY! 


NOW ONLY 


$3959 INCLUDED 


Convenient Monthly Terms 


Also with 
10 key keyboard 


Start right now to cut operating costs 
with Victor by eliminating long hours of 
hand figuring. Victors are small, com- 
pact, easy to move, easy to operate. 
Precision built, like fine watches. Sturdy 
and strong. Made by the World’s Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding 
Machines. Now in our 31st year. 


FREE BOOK 


“How to Avoid Financial Tangles.” 
Se_ts For $1.00. Yours FREE! 
144 practical pages. Get your copy 
by sending in coupon. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer. Call him for free copy of $1.00 book or 
send coupon to address below. 


Victor ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. P10-5 


Please send me without cost or obligation a 
copy of “How to Avoid Financial Tangles.” 


Na 





Addr 
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SELL EXCLUSIVE SUNSHINE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 
nr. Prestiee’ s exclusive CHRISTMAS LINE—MADE 
IN OUR OWN STUDIOS, smartly styled box and im- 
rint | lan ions. Low opriced. DeLuxe personal line. 
AMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write today. Accept FREE 
10 Christmas Gift enclosure cards. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, DEPT. PA-10 
115 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, 8, N. Y. 







AT YOUR 
GROCER'S 


eesy RELIEF! 


CORNS, CALLOUSES, BUNIONS 
SOFT CORNS BETWEEN TOES 


The instant you apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, pain- 

ful shoe friction stops, pressure on the sensitive spot 

a sine, pp 7. eae “= 4 corns 
ning, pro’ ve remove 

or eallaumn when used with the separate Medica- 

tions included. Get this instant-acting relief today! 






D! Scholls Zino-pads 





NOTA 
HOLLOW TUBE 


A real filter to 
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Absorbent filters in Medico pipes and holders 
have 66 baffles that stop flakes and slugs... 
absorb juices... reduce tongue bite... 
give you the utmost in smoking pleasure. 
MEDICO V. F. @. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Specially selected imported briar Pipes. ” 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters: 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 
America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders $] & §2 


MEDICS 


FILTERED SMOKING 
S. M. Frank & Co., Inc. © Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
4 M ( 2 a NOW p 
Only Vane aun. eo aen a 


Now ony Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firmly. 
To eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or =. Checks 
“plate odor’? (denture breath). et FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment —a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
ene agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 


Need a 
Chimney: 


SAFER . 











You Yourself Can 
install it... 
The VAN-PACKER 

Packaged Chimney 











. Underwriters and 









FHA acce sted, any fuel. ¥ ; 
ECONOMICAL save 50% over Write for 
brick. ENTIRE CHIMNEY Free 


SHIPPED COMPLETE (con- 
— 2 ft. sections: base, 
mesten, roof flashing, chimney 


~~ Kd to buy 

cap) Nothin ee "lifetime cas 
chimney. MORE DRAFT... ~ : 
less soot, better heat. 


Van-Packer Corp., Rm. 1749, 136 S. Clark St., Chicago 3 









Movies 


Outrage on the Rio 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has long been 
known as the richest, biggest-spending 
studio in Hollywood. Metro has more 
stars than anybody else, builds bigger 
and fancier sets than anybody else, and 
turns out films which in general are 
sleeker and splashier than those of rival 
companies. 

Even Metro is economy-minded in 
these days of a faltering box office and 
mounting production costs, however, and 
has kept an attentive eye on the activi- 
ties of several small-time companies 
which have demonstrated that certain 
types of documentary, action, and even 
controversial films (7-Men, Champion, 
Home of the Brave, etc.) can run up 
comparatively high grosses despite low 
budgets and no-name casts. 

With Border Incident Metro 
proves that it, too, can turn out a smooth, 
hard-hitting piece of topical entertain- 
ment, which in no way suffers because it 
is devoid of spectacle and big stars. 

Border Incident, done in semi-docu- 
mentary style, deals with the efforts of 
the Mexican and U.S. governments to 
stop a particularly vicious racket: the 
smuggling of impoverished Mexicans 
into the U.S. labor market. In this coun- 
try the Mexicans are paid virtual starva- 
tion wages, and, when their usefulness 
is over, are shipped back to their own 
country, where bands of thieves waylay 
them, often murdering them in the proc- 
ess of stealing their small savings. 

The melodramatics employed in tell- 
ing this story are on the conventional 
side, but the film is an intelligent and 
often exciting study of a social injustice. 
Ricardo Montalban and George Murphy 
are fine as the stalwart criminal investi- 
gators who get the goods on the labor 
racketeers, and Howard da Silva proves 


again that he is one of the most effective 
villains in the business. 


Bing and Barry, Begob! 


Probably no group in the world has 
better reason for a grudge against Holly- 
wood than the Irish. With maddening 
persistency the West Coast studios turn 
out shamelessly synthetic romances 
tricked out in bog-thick brogues .and 
Arthur Murrayish jigs. 

The producers of the recent Tyrone 
Power fiasco, The Luck of the Irish, went 
so far as to have the very celluloid tinted 
an unappetizing green. 

Top o’ the Morning (Paramount) 
atones for a lot of these past misdeeds. 
The picture is not to be confused with 
the really genuine Irish article, but it 
strews its shamrocks around with a good 
deal more taste and invention than is 
usual. And it employs the incomparable 
Barry Fitzgerald, easily one of the most 
ingratiating performers ever to quit the 
auld sod for California pay-dirt. 

The plot is on the quaint side, to be 
sure. The film opens as Barry, a small 
town constable, is informed of the dread- 
ful news that the Blarney Stone has been 
stolen. Barry’s heart is in the right place, 
but he is not much of a detective. As 
Bing Crosby, an investigator for an 
American insurance company, puts it: 
“He couldn’t find the curve in a pretzel 
if you gave him a blueprint.” 

Bing is naturally a good deal smarter 
than that. It takes him rather a long time 
to solve the mystery, but the spaces be- 
tween clues are filled by some soothing 
Crosby renditions of old Irish airs, a fresh 
and charming impersonation by Ann 
Blyth of a colleen out to get her man, 
and Fitzgerald’s mellow comedy. 

Hume Cronyn, as Fitzgerald’s mud- 
dled assistant, also gives a performance 
of remarkable skill and subtlety. 

In the face of this really stiff com- 
petition, Crosby proves again that he is 
one of the most effortlessly effective per- 
formers in show business. 





Between songs. Crosby, Fitzgerald, Cronyn investigate who done it. (SEE: Bing) 
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Most people have the impression that 
Florida’s big income comes from oranges 
and grapefruit. Floridians will correct 
you on this point very emphatically. Vaca- 
tioning in Florida is a three-quarters of a 
billion dollar a year industry—the top 
business of the state—seven times the in- 
come of their citrus industry. So every- 
where you go in Florida, people in all 
walks of life think and talk of nothing but 
the tourist business. 

The attitude of the Florida business- 
men makes sense. They have millions of 
dollars invested in hotels and facilities for 
taking care of visitors and they are anx- 
ious to do everything possible to make 
the vacation industry a solid and substan- 
tial business. Most of these Florida busi- 


nessmen realize that they must offer rea- 
sonable prices to the vacationers if they 
expect them to come back again to Florida. 

Last August when some of our edi- 
tors went to Florida to check up on this 
state as a vacation land, their friends in 
Philadelphia said, “Why go to a place 
like Florida? Isn’t Philadelphia hot 
enough?” They soon learned that some 
places in Florida are cooler than Phila- 
delphia, New York and Chicago in the 
summer months. While more and more 
people are vacationing in Florida in the 
fall and summer months, there is still 
plenty of room for summer vacationists 
who might want to take advantage of Flor- 
ida’s inexpensive so-called “off-season.” 

The first major northern city in Flor- 
ida is Jacksonville on the east coast. It 
is definitely the business city of Florida. 
Good hotels with air-conditioned bed- 
rooms, plenty of excellent eating places, 
and fine stores — just like any modern 
city you would find up north. 

St. Augustine is just south of Jack- 
sonville, where you find the Fountain of 
Youth, the oldest house in America, and 
Spanish atmosphere. 

Daytona Beach is next on the east 
coast — famous for its ocean beach 23 
miles long. 

Going south you pass through scores 
of resort towns, including Palm Beach, 
Lake Worth, Ft. Lauderdale on the way 
to Miami. Miami Beach is certainly the 
glamour spot of Florida. You may prefer 
to stay in a hotel in Miami because the 
rates are always cheaper than those in 
Miami Beach. In practically every place 
in Florida it is usual for the hotels to 
increase their rates December first and in- 
crease them again January first to April. 
In Miami the rates during the summer 
months in the best hotels are $6.00 a 
couple. December first they go up to $8.00 
and January first they go up to $10.00 to 
$12.00 a room. The top hotels in Miami 
have beach privileges in Miami Beach. 
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VACATIONISTS . .. Big Business in Florida 


In Miami Beach the rates are very low 
in the “off-season,” but from December 
first to April first the hotels increase their 
prices to as much as $25.00 a day. How- 
ever, there are many less pretentious 
places where rates are more reasonable. 
There are many sightseeing trips in 
and around Miami. If you have an oppor- 
tunity, take the trip down to Key West. 
It is an excellent one-day trip by bus via 
the overseas highway. Then there is the 
trip to Havana, and for approximately 
$35.00 you can buy a round trip by air 
or ship to this popular Cuban city. 
Crossing to the west coast of Florida, 
you can go either through the Everglades 
National Park with its colorful birds, 
crocodiles, and Seminole Indians, or you 










can go across further north by Lake Okee- 
chobee. On the south side of this lake is 
one of the biggest cattle ranches in Amer- 
ica. Cattle raising is an important indus- 
try in Florida throughout the central part 
of the state. 

The most southern resort on the west 
coast is Fort Myers. Further north are 
Sarasota, Bradenton, St. Petersburg and 
Clearwater, all near Tampa. In this area 
you will find the Ringling Brothers winter 
headquarters at Sarasota. You'll see the 
Bok Tower, sponge fishing, and at Plant 
City strawberries start growing in abun- 
dance in mid-December. Tampa, of course, 
is famous for citrus canning and cigar 
making. 

Then in the central portion of the 
state you will find Lakeland, Winter 
Haven, Orlando and scores of inland lakes 
which are attracting more and more vaca- 
tionists every year. 

’ Most people who go to Florida drive 
down. However, many do not like to risk 
driving during the winter months through 
the northern states and prefer the comfort 
of the transportation lines on the long 
trip to Florida. Airlines, railroads and 
bus lines all have crack schedules and 
new super equipment to Florida from all 
major cities. Whether you fly down in a 
few hours, zoom down in a day’s time on 
a streamliner, or travel more leisurely in 
a comfortable bus, you will find the trip 
down a real pleasure and a vacation in 
itself. And when you get down there, you 
will find hundreds of hotels, motels and 
other places to stay at almost any price 
you want to pay. One thing is certain — 
you'll have a grand vacation in Florida at 
any time of the year—but if you go before 
the first of the year or after April first 
it'll cost you less. 









Florida’s Income 
$790 MILLION FROM TOURISTS 








$117 MILLION FROM CITRUS 


Income From Tourists represents 
about one-third of Florida’s $21. bil- 
lion total income. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 





BRADENTOWN 





LAKE OKEECHOBEE 
SARASOTA & 


to Florida, just tell us what places in 


Florida you are interested in and 
write to PATHFINDER TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE, PHILADEL- 
PHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA. 








AMERICA’S MOST-WANTED 
SMALL TRACTOR! 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P. GRAVELY— 


m) the world’s finest, yet most 
f moderately priced Garden 

j Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO 
BOX 1082 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


SOLVING YOUR LAWN & GARDEN PROBLEMS 


e FREE NEW BOOK! e« 


You'll be amazed at the smart dresses, 
curtains, toys, children’s clothing, you can 
make from cotton bags. Get your FREE 
copy of ‘Smart Sewing With Cotton Bags”’ 
NOW! A real treasure book! For your 
copy, write today to: 


TIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
BOX 76 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OUCH-my corn! 


Seep oe letti corns make your life miserable. Get 

+: Corn Salve. Helps takesting, bite 
salon pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so = 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Saag Nang ye en the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 
Patent Office. eiyrite for further particulars as to 

a , protection and procedure and “Invention 
Recor: form at once. No obligation. 
menoeROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1027 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


ATT g FILING SAWS 











mat “° 


CASH for your apens time at 
home! The Foley Saw Filer 
turns out perfect cutting saws 
that bring repeat business. No 
experience needed—FREE 
PL. aN starts i. 
FOLEY MFG. 

yosey Bldg., Minneapolis 18, 

nn. 


SOOTHING RELIEF STARTS ON CONTACT 


A WONDERFUL WAY TO 


SHIN HEALTH 


Proven prescription ingredients! Medicated 
Sayman Salve quickly relieves tantalizing dis- 
comfort of Pimples. Eczema. Chafing, Athlete’s 
Foot and related externally caused skin irrita- 
tions. Millions of satisfied users Helps remove 
blackheads. Get relief or money back 
Buy 35¢ jar today 


SALVE 


AND SORP 












Sayman 


56 





Books 


Lucifer in Yankeedom 


Belief in witches is passé. But the 
urge to hunt them, apparently, is still 
with us. This being the case, there is no 
timelier book than Marion L. Starkey’s 
The Devil in Massachusetts (Knopf, New 
York: $3.50). It is a dramatic, yet schol- 
arly, account of the famous witchcraft 
trials in Salem in 1692, showing how a 
group of irresponsible teen-agers set a 
whole community afire with hysteria and 
suggesting that we are still not immune. 
Anyone who has witnessed mob behavior, 
or even the recent bobby-sox frenzy over 
Frank Sinatra, will not take the warning 
lightly. 


Sex-and-Bitters 


The leading school of American nov- 
elists today, and probably for a few years 
to come, is the slick-and-bitter school. 
John P. Marquand is schoolmaster, and 
apt pupils include Irwin Shaw, Merle 
Miller, and half a dozen more. They write 
with restraint; their characters talk 
lightly, politely and wittily, though they 
are not above an occasional obscenity. 
Behind the brittle facade, however, there 
is implicit a great deal of intense emo- 
tion and explosive frustration. These 
show up in the story in gestures, minor 
actions, and occasional flashes of sharp 
dialogue, which the reader is supposed to 
be psychologist enough to interpret. 

One of the school’s seniors is John 
O’Hara, author (1934) of the best-selling 
Appointment in Samarra. His new novel, 
A Rage to Live (Random House, New 
York: $3.75) is his first in 11 years, al- 
though he has written many short stories. 





Berkley Ball 
O’Hara. More profit than profundity 
from Fort Penn, Pa. (SEE: Sex-and-) 


“Merciless” is a word often used to 
describe writers like O’Hara, but it is 
probably too strong—in his case anyway. 
True, if one of O’Hara’s characters has 
an evil thought, O’Hara amplifies it in- 
stantly and passes it on to the readers. 
With O’Hara, however, the extent of the 
evil is apt to be no more than the pre- 
occupation with sex which has filled his 
fictional pages for the past 15 years. And 
in A Rage to Live it is sex-talk of a very 
mild type, not worth a ban in Boston. 

Lady of Prey. The heroine of the 
story is Grace Tate, the most beautiful 
and also the second richest woman in 
Fort Penn, Pa. Grace is happily married 
to a kind, pleasant, rich husband who 
loves her dearly. She has three lovely 
children, many friends, a town house, a 
country house, plenty of automobiles and 
servants, and one little foible. The foible, 
which constitutes the bulk of the plot, is 
that when Mrs. Tate sees a young man 
who awakens her animal instincts she has 
got to have him—and no long waits, 
either. 

This combination, of course, makes 
for many a piquant situation and also 
will probably make for many sales. It 
does not, unfortunately, make much of a 
contribution to American letters. 


Grace vs. Doom 


During the past few months critics 
over the country received ominous-look- 
ing postal cards bearing the single dis- 
quieting sentence: “Day by day, you are 
closer to The Edge of Doom.” Then a 
book arrrived entitled The Edge of Doom 
(Dutton, New York: $3). On the front of 
its black jacket, an eerie blue light out- 
lined the jagged surface of a stone. On 
the back it was announced that this was 
a first novel by Leo Brady, a young As- 
sistant Professor of Speech and Drama at 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

None of this was adequate prepara- 
tion for the book itself. Reading it is like 
embarking blindly on a roller-coaster. 
There is small chance of stopping before 
the end. The sensations it produces are 
too acute to be exactly pleasant. 

The Edge of Doom is the stery of 
murder, not merely capricious killing, 
but furious, vengeful murder. The victim 
is a well-meaning old Catholic priest. The 
murderer is a hypersensitive boy. 

His name was Martin Lynn. He was 
poor. He had no friends. His father had 
committed suicide. All his life he had 
seen his mother toil and suffer without 
reward. Then his mother died. She died 
awkwardly in a squalid flat, clawing for 
words which failed to come, with Martin 
as her only attendant. And with her death 
Martin rebelled—against poverty, against 
the malicious, senseless world which had 
treated them so shabbily. 

Flare-up. A fine funeral, he vowed 
savagely—a fine funeral to make up for 
her drab and troubled life. And he ran to 
Father Kirkman to arrange it. 

Martin himself had revolted against 
the church but his mother was one of the 
faithful, crossing herself, genuflecting, 
hopelessly and tonelessly mumbling her 
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BRIMMS 


PLASTI- LINER 


EASY TO 
USE STRIPS 










One application 


MAKES FALSE TEETH FIT 


for the life of your plates 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt.. 
rock and cause sore gums.. 
Liner. Brimms Plasti-Liner gives instant relief, per- 
fect fit and lasting comfort. Lets you eat anything. 
talk freely without embarrassment. Ends forever 
the mess and bother of temporary “‘stickums”’ that 
last a few hours or days. 
EASY TO USE...REFITS FALSE TEETH PERMANENTLY 
Lay soft Plasti-Liner strip on upper or lower plate. 
Bite and it molds P ~-- fomateee. odorless, 
harmless to you and your plates. It hardens to your 
plate for jms & and comfort. Even on old rubber 
plates, Plasti-Liner gives good results six months 
to a year or longer. Removable as per <pevatiess. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or your money 

Order a $2.25 pack 
SEND NO MONEY bcen upper and as to naine 
Ora $1.25 package to reline one plate. Pay your postman 
when he delivers. Or send money now and save C. O. D. 


rges. Generous sample of special plate cleaner in- 
cluded free. 


PLASTI-LINER eee Sees 1740 Bailey Avenue 
Buffalo 11, N. Y., Dept. 18-H 


Stun WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


te invention! e Sells Like 


Replaces messy pastes, liquids. ld 
09.4 > oes—and PRESTO! 


ee long “lasting aie tis 
4, uss. Nosoiled 


-if they 
— need Brimms Plasti- 


RKS Le E MAGICi 
+> omen’s and 
Children’ 8 , Low 
aot. Lightning 96 ony ty 


jt —— aes ee SEND s asisabea as gh whe 





Wear in any shoes. says: 
. feet fro m heel to toes.” send 
AP 
man or wom. 


only $1.98 for AIR, or C.0.D. 
shoe size and if man or wom o-Bav Tri atauas 


On RTRE tne se Biesea rite 


2700 Broapway, Dept. 4M, N.Y.c. 25 


FREE SAMPLE To Use and Show 
Useful Lifetime Gospel! Gifts 


EARN EXTRA MONEY—Sell y 
Metal compact Gospel Pencils—Self- [i 
Glow Crosses. Rock bottom prices. WRIT! 
TODAY — Offer Limited. 

GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
Gracie Stetion B~x 38, Dept.39. New York 28, HY. 





Save the easy, 
automatic way 
—with U.S. 
Savings Bonds 


They are the safest investment 
in the world. They pay you $ for 
every $3 at the end of 10 years. 

There is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want 
than by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


OCTOBER 5, 1949 




















Brady. More suspense than significance 
in murder’s aftermath. (SEE: Grace) 


prayers until the end. Father Kirkman 
would arrange a fine funeral. 

“You haven’t the money and that’s 
an end of it,” said Father Kirkman and 
Martin grabbed the brass crucifix and 
brought it crashing down upon the old 
priest’s skull. 

And then begins a spiraling night- 
mare. The police hounded his footsteps, 
while a young priest hounded his con- 
science to confess. It was enough to 
drive Martin insane. It didn’t. It drove 
him sane. And when, together, the police 
and the priest came, Martin was ready 
for them both. 


Peril as a Daily Diet 


Even before the war, F. Spencer 
Chapman, an English adventurer who 
looks exactly as an English adventurer 
(boyish type, with wavy hair) ought to 
look, was known for insatiable daring. 

He had tried to climb Mt. Everest. 
He had footed it over most of the un- 
trodden portions of icy Lapland and 
Greenland. The beginning of the war 
found him deep in Malaya. And the Brit- 
ish military intelligence, who knew a 
good thing when they saw it, asked him to 
stay there during the inevitable Japanese 
occupation to spy on and harass the Japs. 

Vanishing Man. For three years 
he was not heard of and was reported 
“missing, believed killed.” What he was 
doing during those three years is now re- 
corded in his book, The Jungle is Neutral 
(Norton, New York: $3.75). It is both an 
epic of courage and privation and a hand- 
book for living off the jungle. 

Part of the time Chapman worked 
with Chinese Communists, who were sab- 
otaging the Japs, but for long periods he 
was absolutely alone, without weapons or 
even matches. Twice he was captured by 
the Japanese and twice he escaped. Just 
before the end of the war he was joined 
by other British agents and eventually 
was taken out by submarine. 

He writes of his experiences simply, 
vividly, rather wittily. 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 


beaten / 








F Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
“# remedy perfected by famous 
“== Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 





EARN BIG MONEY IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
me Diag eiatentne of oT Sosese 
filustrated “catalog. ‘pid PROFITS. sell sell- 
ing our complete ine of greeting cards, 
Make Far More 
on SrEcian FUND mi Rais 


CORPORATION 
PF-X 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Immediate Opening 


Immediate opening for reliable man with 
car to call on farmers. No experience nec- 
essary. $15 to $20 in a day. Permanent. 
ones COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


write 


—TRAVE 
NAUSEA. 


due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


RELAX - MAKE THINGS - HAVE FUN 





BEAVER CRAFTS Inc, 
11558 S$. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, III. 


Imperfections very slight—hardly noticeable— 
positively do not ‘ect wear. Ideal for dress, 
school, play, work. Firm hard finish. Wrinkle 
and shine resistant, (Retains ney Erere. Seqer 
front. Roo e 


Send pame waist 
SEND NO MONEY dnd and 
3ra4 color ehatee, light o ° 
man only $4.95 pilus small postage. 
send money and save stage. e’li do 
our wmmnost to ship desired color. Money- 
Back Guarantee. 


LINCOLN TAILORS, 











@The thing to do when too much work or 
play leaves muscles sore and lame is rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! Rub it on those torture-spots 
and clock how fast it brings relief! 


It’s the stand-by liniment of many profes- 
sional athletes . . . has been for over fifty years. 
Because it has two beneficial actions: 


First, it cools and soothes those sore places 
on application. Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand muscle-relax- 
ing effect. If you look at your watch you'll be 
thrilled how quickly the pain eases! Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore. ..$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


[als 
Absorbine I 


Bypaths 


Quips 

Something new will be added to 
U.S. politics if the Republicans can win 
with “Save Your Money” as a campaign 
slogan.—Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

* ia — 

Senator Lucas, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, says Congress may have 
to stay in session until Thanksgiving. 
That adjournment date would at least 
give the country something special to be 
thankful for.—Arkansas Gazette. 

o . * 

A sigh for the youngster of today, 
starting up life’s ladder and desirous of 
framing the first dollar he earns—only 
to discover that after the cashier takes 
out for taxes, insurance and old-age 
benefits it’s only a handful of change un- 
suitable for framing.—Kansas City Star. 

* e . 

“Ambassador” Mesta took 100 cases 
of Coca-Cola to Luxembourg, where 
Cokes were sold even before the war. 
Must*be the return on the bottles that in- 
terests her. 

* ° + 

The real yellow peril seems to be a 
red streak. 

. e ~ 

Next year the Census Bureau counts 
heads again—as if the Federal income 
tax agents won’t know where you are in 
February. 

* * e 

The squirrel hunting season has 

started. Washington is out of bounds. 
o - a 

China: Where we need insurance 
against the Reds but can’t find a suitable 
policy. 

eo _ . 


A friend of ours is keeping the grass 


Advertisement 









Big load, too, carried by baseball 
hero Lou Boudreau, famous player- 
manager of Cleveland Indians! Says 
Lou, “I stick with Wheaties the year 





Barnes for Pathfinder 


“1 know a lot of kids that don’t have to 
go through this in order to get an allow- 
ance.” 


in his yard down this year by pasturing 
a cow. He’s very enthusiastic about his 
lawn mooer. 

oe e = 

They’re called Yugoslavs because 
they’re telling Stalin, “You go to sf 

e * 

With five Dixiecrat members kicked 
off the Democratic National Committee, 
that body has been Boyled down. 

o - * 

If there is another war, there will 

be much training of sharp chuters. 
. . +. 

That Soviet news agency circulates 
so many half-truths it ought to be called 
Demi-Tass. 





& . 
Now that the Russians have Tito’s 
back to the wall, we can expect another 
Stalingrab. 





Do lesus— 


‘*Before he ate Wheaties, he just carried their books.”’ 


around.” Famous training dish— 
these 100% whole wheat flakes, milk, 
fruit. Second-helping good. Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions!”’ 
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NEW FACTORY-10-YOU INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





Yes, This Perfectly Matched 
4-Piece Set of Writing Instruments 
READERS OF 


AMAZING NEW PRICE i eon 
WITH YOUR NAME ENGRAVED ON ALL 4 1N LETTERS AS BEAUTIFUL AS SOLID GOLD 


TO 
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POCKET BALL PEN 


Closed it's little bigger than a 
cigorette, yet opens to a full size, 
full service pen. The amazing 
NEW Pocket Size Ball Pen is 


ad men, women and children. . . 
SHTML icc, hondy. Complete with toll 
size ink cartridge. 


Grips standard lead and just a twist 
propels, repels, expels. Shaped to 
match fountain pen and ball pen and 
feels good in your hand. Unscrews in 
middie for extra lead reservoir and 
eraser. Mechanically perfect and should 
last a lifetimel 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fashionable gold plate HOODED POINT 
writes velvet smooth, bold or fine as 
you prefer . . . can't leak feed guvar- 
ontees steady ink flow . . . always moist 
point writes instantly . . . no clogging 

. lever filler fills pen to top without 
Pumping . . . deep pocket clip safe- 
guards against loss. 


New Mass Production Economies Make Deep Cut Price Possible! 


The pen industry called me raving mad when last year | 
introduced my 3 Piece Pen-and-Penci!l Set for $1.69! Now 
I've perfected new mass production economies, new machin- 
ery and manufacturing methods unheard of a month or so 
ago and now for the first time in all history, | give you not 
one, not two, not three but four perfectly matched life- 
service writing instruments with your name on all four in 


10-DAY HOME TRIAL 
FULL YEAR’S GUARANTEE % 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER » 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON » 


BALL POINT PEN 


Has identical ball point found on $15 pens— 
NO DIFFERENCE! Rolls new 1950 indelible 
dark blue ball pen ink dry as you write. 
Makes 10 carbon copies. Writes under water or 
high in planes. Can't leak or smudge. Ink 
supply will last up to 1 year depending on 
how much you write. Refills at any drug store. 
Deep pocket clip. 


letters as beautiful as solid gold, factory-to-you for only 
$1.69. What value? Beauty for beauty, service for service, 
feature for feature, compare! Comparison proves here is the 
writing instrument offer of the year. It's the gift of a life- 
time, for yourself or for a friend or dear one. But this offer 
may be withdrawn. Mail your coupon today. 





Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming, colorful, lifetime plastic 
with new fashionable metal caps. Important, we will pay you double 
your money back if you can equal this offer anywhere in the worldl 
More important, you use 10 days then return for full cash refund if 
you aren't satisfied for any reason. Most important, all four, fountain 
pen, ball pen, new pocket size ball pen, and pencil, are each individ- 
vally guaranteed in writing for one year (they should last your life- 
time). Beautiful. Write instantly without clogging. The greatest, most 
amazing value ever offered. Your name in letters as beautiful as solid 
gold on all four if you act now. Mail the coupon to see for yourself, 


RIGHT RESERVED TO WITHDRAW OFFER AT ANY TIME 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions could 
possibly cut again production costs to bring a perfectly matched fac- 
tory-to-you value like this. The matched barrels are practically un- 
breakable. Unheard-of beauty, unheard-of service, unheard-of price, 
and your name in letters as beautiful as solid gold on all four writing 
instruments as our special introductory gift if you mail coupon nowl 
Send no money! On arrival deposit only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on 
the positive guarantee you can return set for any reason in 10 days 
and your $1.69 refunded. Could any offer be more fair? Then mail 
coupon today and see for yourself a new day is here in writing in- 
strument valuel 


M. P. K. COMPANY, Dept. 30M 


349 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, III. 
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M.P.K. Company, Dept. 30M 
349 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, If. 


Okay, ‘‘miracle man"’, prove you've ‘“‘done it again’’! Send PERFECTLY 
MATCHED FOUNTAIN PEN, BALL PEN, NEW POCKET SIZE BALL PEN ond 
MECHANICAL PENCIL with my name engraved in letters as beautiful as 
solid gold. Enclose year's guvorantee certificate. I'll pay $1.69 plus few 
cents postage on guarantee | can return set after 10-day trial for cash re- 
fund. (Pay in advance and we pay postage) 

ENGRAVE THIS NAME ON ALL 4 PIECES 


(Print plainly . . . Avoid mistakes) 


Send to (NAME)_____ 


ADDRESS Seen were a 


CITY nm ZONE Po lasing 
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utica bodygard|sleepers make NEWS in dreamland...with 


a 


(we ‘RE THE JOLLY JUMPING BEAN I-SENOR JOLLY-ANOD MY WHOLE 


FAMILY! WE COME FROM DOWN 
WAY! > ON THESE UTICA BODYGARO 
cnet SLEEPERS. 


/ NOW CHILOREN CAN ENJOY US ALL UTICA BODYGARDS ARE THE 
S THE TIME -AND MOTHERS CAN ONLY SLEEPERS WITH THE 
| 7éLL BEDTIME STORIES ABOUT US\ BUILT-IN BEDTIME STORY! 


OUR SLEEPERS Never, never before, children’s sleepers as 
COME IN FIVE Neat adorable as these new Utica Bodygards. Ever, 
ever delightful—with the Jolly Jumping Bean 
characters dancing on the front—with new 
Jolly Mexicolors from head to toe. Extra- 
fleecy, extra-absorbent fabrics, double-soled 
feet for wear and warmth. So comfortable, too 
—with full-cut roominess and smooth, non- 
chafe seams. And grippers that can’t come off! 
See these Utica Bodygard Sleepers today 
In 1 and 2 piece styles $1.69—or 3 piece (with extra lower) $2.49 at your faverite children's weer counter. 
Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies Free to Mothers 


choose from. .- Mexicolor Canary “The Adventures of the Jolly Jumping 


. : , Bean Family’’—in picture-story form. 

Pontesios Poach Menteuter ne Such fun for children. Such good bed- 

Mexicolor Blue Mexicolor Pink time reading. Ask for copy at your 
children’s wear counter, or write us. 


utica bodygard sleepers 


UTICA KNITTING CO., UTICA, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF UTICA BODYGARD BRIEFS « KNIT UNION SUITS © MID-LENGTHS ¢ ATHLETIC SHIRTS © ‘’T’’ SHIRTS # KNOCKABOUT SHIRTS * CHILDREN’S SLEEPERS 
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